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Journal of English anv Foreiqn Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 


No. 925. 
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Forthe “Filta convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stam 
for the Continent, for notless than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupDRy, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For 
and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition, 
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ITANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, “Mia- 
dlesex.--The VAC aseet wR CIS = THURSDAY, 
the ath of July, when new —_ 3 o ear pe edie ear 


JMNISHING C CASSES for YOUNG LADIES 
k ata COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, where Classes are formed ia 
the higher branches of Education, under efficient Professors. 

ctuses, apply at Mr. Kennedy's Newspaper Office, 9, Usesr 


ferkcley-street, P vortman-square, 
) LaDy, residing in the immediate and most 
Ai y localit of Hy pe Park, RECEIVES a SELECT 
and LIMITED NU MBER of YOUNG LADIES. She has had 
many years’ experience in the important duties involved in such a 
e,and can offer the advantage of a superior Education com- 
with the comforts of home,—her references are of the highest 
tity. and Professors of the first class and most distin- 
wished talent attend. Prospectuses with G. M. Mitchell, Esq., 
anager of the London and Westminster Bauk, 4, Str: viford: -place, 
to whom the Lady begs to refer. ‘, 
YOUNG 


SUPERIOR EDUCATION for 

LADIES ina select Establishment, a short distance west of 
Hyde Park, conducted 4 Lady who has had much experience 
in tuition, and whose syste yased on such solid principles as 
tend at once to form the accomplished lady and the rational and 
domestic woman. Eminent Professors are engaged. The terms 
are inclusive from 40 to 50 Guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses, references, and further particulars, may be ob- 
tained of Mrs. Dean, 1¢, Red Lion- -square. 


| ES TION.—AT HOFW YL-HOUSE, 
4 




















Stamford-hill, Middlesex, YOUNG GENTLEMEN are 
EDUCATED on plans founded on the principles so successfully 
lied by Pestalozzi and De Fellenberg. The most assiduous 
ba is bestowed on the culture of the religious and moral 
feelings, the developement of the intellectual faculties, and the 
general improvement of the health and i capabilities. The 
course of instruc tion includes the English. French, German, Latin, 
and Gree! experimental philosophy 
snd chemistry, the elements ofnatural and civil history, geography 
and atrenemy, , Writing, drawing, singing, dancing, gymnastics, &c. 
Terms, including every expense, from six to eight guineas per 
quarter. = tat 
y be ot 
3 orat the ih 
1C. ATION.—FRANCE and GERMANY, 
Mr. ALLPREE, who was for many years Principal of a 
large school, but who has for the t seven limited his number 
strictly to Six, has*at present TWO VACANCIES. His Pupils 
are prepared for the pF pace Schools or the U hiversities, and in me 
to acquire a fluency of speech in two very important | 








d at Messrs. Jones & Co’s. 30, Lower 











TO MASTERS OF COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, ETC. ETC. 
N ESSRS. LONGMAN AND CO.’S ANNUAL 


SCHOOL CATALOGUE for 1815, containing about Three 


and Country; or will be forwarded, free of ne. to any person 
applying for it to Messrs. Long:nan & Co. by letter, post pai 


TNHE PUBLISHING SEASON 
November and December are considered the best mo nths oe 
the production of New Publications, No time should, therefore, 


season in making their arrangements, Bell’s Weekly Mana, in 
reviewing the *Author’s Hand-Book, expresses the following 
opinion: —* We can recommend this as a good vade mecum for 
ladies and gentlemen intending to publish. It is most elegantly 
rinted and. embellished, and contains a list of printing, paper, 
inding, &e. 
A New Edition of the AUTHOR'S Ht AND-BOOK, price 1s. 6d. 
is just published 1 xy FE. Churton, Holles-strect. 


YNCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR 1 ROOMS, 





Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 


the country, and may be put up by. country wor kmen. 


IT OWE, LEONARD & CO., AuCTIONE ERS and 
Comission MERCHANTS, BOSTON, UNITED STATES 


Particular attentiongiven to the SALE of OLD and NEW BOOKS 





rietta-street, Covent-garden. 
TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS, 
A. GODDARD, Foreian and GernerAL 

e Accent, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Cc lergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes ~ — aan pass through 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Wir I &c, ; and also 
to forward Effec 
with which J. A. a may be entrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost attention and prom titade. 3 and on terms that vil insure 
him future favoura—The J. A. G's yy bet 
dents, and every Sionben | nf be obtained at his Offices, 36, 
Old Jewry. 


IRCULAR NOTES.-Union Bank or Lonpon. 
The Directors give 
(of the value of 1 








ot. and upwards), free of expense, and 
towns of Europe aad elsewhere, to be obtained at the Head Office, 
2, Princes-street, ay ‘House ; the Regent-street Branch, 
Argyll-place ; and at the Charing-cross Branch, 4, Pall Mall East: 
V. W. SCRIMGEOUR, Manager. 





French and the German, visit alternately France and Germany = 

six months. Terms and further ose acy may be ay n, or a 
immediate interview be had, by addressing a letter to Mr. A., 

\ceste| — References in Brighton :— The Rev’ 

e Rev. James Anderson, Kemptown ; 

Dr. Price, M.D.. and Dr. Hall M.D., Old Steyne. 


= ; 
HE ADVERTISERS having devoted particular 
attention to the principles of EDUCATION, have attained 
to results in practice so satisf cee that without intending to 
obtrude their system on the notice of the public, they offer it as an 
aid to those who are really interested in the education of their 
sons. They are desirous that education should be progressive, 
systematic, and comprehensive ; knowledge not merely a_posses- 
fion, but a principle of intellectual growth. Accordingly, they are 
om their course early ; to lay the foundations of know- 
from the beginning to connect developement with 
instruction. They are especially anxious to impart a religious 
education, and aoe therefore made their arrangements as much 
— to harmonize with the spirit ofa family. A Prospectus 
will be forwarded from the establishment, on applying by Tetter, 
vith real name and address, to Z. Z. Z. care of Mr. H. C. Barfoot, 
%, Chance cery-lane. 


AS TUTOR.—AN M.A. late of CAMBRIDGE, 
of gentlemanly manners and address, who has resided on 


the Continent, and studied at one of the most, celebrated of the 
German Universities, DES 38 A RE-ENGAGEMENT. Qua 
He 











lifications— Latin, Greek, French, German, a Mathematics, 
would have no objection to undertaking the charge of two or three 
Gentlemen to travel on the Continent. 

For particulars and a personal interview, apply to Mr. Cooper 
(Successor to Mr, Valpy), 8, Great James-street, Bedford-row. 


1} 
NOTICE. —WHEREAS, a gross attempt has 

been made to deceive the public by the general circulation of 
4 statement that I have undertaken to edit the periodical work 

AINSWORTIVS MAGAZINE; I think myself called upon 
to state, that this report is utterly false and unfi munded, no proposal 
to edit that work ever having been made to or accepted by me 
horeover in order to seek a legal ra aga inst, the perpetrator of 
this fraud, I hereby offer a reward of TEN POUNDS to any person 
Who will come forward to prove Saat the report. fin “ns emanated. 
—Apply to Meare, Capron & Co, Solicitors ae ig ace, 15 rille- 
tow, London ies y 


=====——SSSsS—— 











Sale bp Suction. 

SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 

By Mr. HENRY rd TIIGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on 

FRID: July 25, and following day, 2 

VALU ABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 

. including the LIBRARY ofa GENTLEMAN ; comprising 

sags variety of modern Standar forks, clegantly bound, 

ngst which will be found Chalmers’ Shakspeare, 8 vols. 

ea forks, 8 vols. — Hone’s Works, 4 vols. — Peter Pindar’s 

Vols.—Selections from the Edinburgh Keview, 4 vols. 


. wank Davy's Works, 9 vols.—Kogers’s Poems and Its aly, 2 
ine Poets, &c. &e. 


=_—=—_ 
SUBSCRIBERS T TO THE +1 AND 
FORE IGN eee LIBRARY 
ONDUIT-STREET, ANOV ER-SQU 
Hempplied with all the New and Popular Wor orks for perusal in 
or yountry as soon as Published; have the choice of an im- 
win collection of the best Books in the English, French, Italian, 
of “mre n L nguages, and may direct the purchase of any Work 
—e inte not previously added to the Library. 
& tle 8 (rat and post free.) on ——— to Messrs, 
7, Publishers, tonduit: street, aneover-square, 




















Saunders 


ve CLASSES of SOCIETY.—Ata PUBLIC MEETING, held 
at Freemasons’ Hall, on Thursday, 10th July, 1845, 
Lord ASHLEY, M-P., in the Chair, 

the Prospectus of an Asylum for the Insane of the ” Middle Classes 
having been read, the following Resolutions were carried unani- 
mously :— 

1. Moved by Samuel Gurney, Eaq. ; seconded by W. Tite, Esq. 

That it is highly desirable to establish an asylum in the neigh- 

bourhood of Londen for the reception and cure of insane persons 
belonging to the middle classes of society, whose circumstances are 
~~ limited to meet the unavoidable expense of private asylums. 

2. Moved by Dr. Southwood Smith ; seconded by R. Grainger, Esq. 

* ths at patients in every stage, form, and complication of the di 
order should be admissible to such an asyluin, when recommende 
by a governor, subject to the decision of the Committee of Ma- 
nagement, 


3. Moved by Viscount Ehringicn, ze. ; seconded by J. Hancock 
a 





Thata Provisional Committee, consisting of the following per- 
sons, with power to add to their nuinbe r, be appointed to carry this 
ject into effect ; and that an apper nl be made to the nobility, 

y, and pub lie in general, for dona ations aud subscriptions 
word Ashle 
Thomas Bevan, M.D. 
Benjamin Bond © spbell, Esq. 
Frederic Cobb, 
John Conolly, ML D>. 
William Dimes, Es 
Iienry Duesbury, Es 1: 
Edward Hamilton M.D. 
Samuel Ilitch, M.D. 
Sir George Larpent, Bar’ 
James Cowles richard, Me D. F.R.S. 
John Scott, M.I 
T. Southwood sinith, iy ’ 
Samuel Se 13¢ 
Arthur Stil lwell, Tee 








Esq. 





yrrow, 
il “4 K. 
Joseph Toynbee, Esq. F. Ths. 
Robert Willis, M. De 
Forbes Winslow, M.D. 
4. Moved by John Wilks, Esq. ; seconded by Dr. Winslow, 
That Lord Ashley, Benjamin bond Cabbell, Esq., and Samuel 
Gurney, Esq., be appointed Trustees of the Asylum. 


5. Moved by Samuel Solly, Esq. ; seconded by Dr. Bevan, 

That there shall be estab’ lished, in cennexion w ith t! ylam,a 
charitable fund, raised by means of donations, subscriptions, and 
bequests, which shall be fanded in the names of trustees specially 
appointed, and the interest applied to the relief of a certain huinber 
of persons to be elected from the patients who have been one year 
or more in the Asylum, and placed on the list of patients received 
for a lower payment, or even without any payment whatever. 

6. Moved by Dr. Conolly ; seconded by Dr. Webster, 

That the grateful and cordial tha anks of the Meeting be given to 

Earl Spencer and Lord Ashley for their kind patronage of the pro- 

i Asylum ; and to Lord Ashley for having given his valuable 
assis' se on the present occasion, and for his zealous, benevolent, 
and efficient exertions on all occasions affecting the protection and 
welfare. of those afflicted with insanity. 
ASHLEY, 


Contributions are received by any of the Pre ihe 
of Management: by Messrs. Barnett, Iluares & Co. ¢ 
street; Messrs. Coutts & Co, 59, Strand ; Sir John ? ubbock, Bart., 
Forster & Co. 11, Mansion- house strect; Messrs. Martins, St % 3 & 
Martins, 68, Lombard-street ; Messrs. W illiams, Dea 
here,Thornton & Co. 2, Birehin-lane ; and by Edward 
sy. Honorary Secretary, Lawn Mouse, lianwell, Middlesex. 

















Chairman. 
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Hundred Works, may be had oratis of all Booksellers in Town | 


4 lr VHE BOOK COLLE 


be lost by Authors wishing to avail themselves of the approaching | 


ENGL AND IN’ 813 


4 executed by first-rate German prin, both for Ceilings and | 


Strand, near T'rafalgar-square.—The “A are done on paper for 





Satisfactory references can be obtained at John Miller's, Hen- | 


an 
to all parts of the Ww orld.— “Ai Commissions 


| found, except in 
otiee that they issue CIRCULAR | 
LETTERS of CREDIT, vagal at all the pega cities and | 


SYLUM for the INSANE of the MIDDLE |* 


ar ranged by 


bound in cloth, gilt, price 4s. 


now advance 
various authors, hubadion Mrs. 


Sequel to the * 


12mo. 


Bisho 
School 


of Question and Aus 
CUNNINGHAM. 
r 


consisting of 2: 
bound, 12s, 


GRAPITICAL COPY BOOKS, 





\ R. MURRAY'S” "HANDBOOK for 
4 TRAVELLERS in SPAIN and READERS st HOME. 
John Murray, Albemar! le-street. 





is day is published, CTO 2s. 6d. 


‘OR’S HAND-BOOK. 
4 MODERE LIBRARY COMPANION, 
Churton, 26, Holles-street. 


KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VoLw a PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
R ACINE, and - FRENCH CLASSICAL 


DRA 
Madame BLAZ DE BURY. 
London : “tna Knight & Co, 23, uence reet 


is day, in Svo. mieND 
"1845! 


AND 
4 SUFF iat IENT ond a CONTRACTED CURREECY. 
»y, ARCHIBALD Ai ISON, F.R.S.E. 
Author of * History of Europe d the —- Revolution.” 
Vm. Ble — & Sons, Edin urgh and London. 


epee ow ready, in 3 vols, small 8vo. 
L ETTERS| ‘OF A GERMAN COUNTESS, 
written during her Travels in 

Turkey, Egypt, the Holy Land, Syria Nubia, &c. in 1943-4, 

“A charming ook.” —Athen@um, 

* In liveliness of observation, readiness of idea, and spirited ease 
és expression, the authoress i is unsurpassed by any lady writer we 
know. "— Quarterly Review 

Henry ¢ ‘olburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OP “ FREDERICK THE 
GREAT.” 





or, a 








w Ready, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
pistory¥ OF OUR OWN “TIMES, 
Vaiume the Second, 1793 to 1797. 
« Written with viens lity, and accuracy. It will forms 
“ Written wit » rtialit: 

a val mable th gout partali an more val 

because embracing within itself i Get which can no ‘where else 
diftused h many 


vebumnen” — J 
— 


. - 





ous and not easily accessi 
may —n 





mn 8vo. price 6s, the 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW; “or QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL of ECCLESIASTICAL and GENERAL Li- 


TERAT 
Contents:—1. Marlborough Despatches : Hill's Co: Gerveppentenne— 
2. Modern German Liturgies—3. The urors— 
5. Egypt and the Books of Moses—é. Policy of England 
Ireland—7. Bishop Pearson's Works—8. Hope on 


Educ ation. Recent Publications—Foreign ana Colonial 
gence 
Riv ingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
























Just published, in post 8vo. bing 3 mes price 8s, ” hand- 


JVENINGS IN THE PYRENEES, com 
4 ing the Stories of Wanderers from Many Landa Edi 
SELINA BUNBURY, Amtieee of ‘Rides in x 
°c omnne Abby, “A Visit to my Birthplace,’ &. 
ondon Masters, Aldersgate-street. 
“If there bet one quality in which, more than another, Miss pas 


Pyrenees,” 


bury excels, it is in ye |  { heart’ -appealing pathos.”"—Naval and 


Military Gazette, July 12. 


(THE EDINBURGH TALES: Conducted b 
Mrs. JOHNSTONE. coum I. large 8vo. 





Chis work, which we noticed on its first a) peezenee in paste, bas 
od to a goodly volume; conning Righ 

Gore, Thomas oa ag te 
Mitford, and others, besides the Editor herself. It will f 


capital volume for ere reading, worth halfa Sonam commen 
tions, one at about h: 


f the price of one.”—Specta 


Chapman & Hall, London ; W. Tait, | Edinburgh. 


\ ERLET’S (Professor in University Collage) 
4 FRENCH GRAMMAR. New edition, 12mo, 5s, 6d. bound. 


Traducteur; Selections from the best 


_ ve ne a |W riters. Fy ith Notes, Idioms, Tables, &c. New edition, 


td, boun 
Tableau Littéraire de la France; a 
Traducteur.” 12mo, 6s, bound, 

Dictionary of Difticulties. New edition, 


is. bound. 





London 2 Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 


BISHOP BUTLER'’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 


Just published, a New Edition, re-engraved, with corrections from 


the Governana nt Surveys, and the most recent sources of informa- 

tion, Svo. s. half- bound, * 

} AT LAS of MODERN GE \OGRAPHY ; 
consisting of 23 ired Maps, with Index of nearly Ten 

7 housand Places. MUEL BUTLER, D.D. late Lord 

of Lichfield, moll formerly Head Master of Shrewsbury 
Edited by the ee 's Son. 


the same Author. 
A SKETCH ‘of MODERN’ and ANTIENT 











GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Schools. A New Edition, revised by 


his Son, 


Svo. is. boards ; 10s, bound. 
AN ABRIDGMENT of the above, in the form 


T. oor the use nal Beginners. By Many 
edition, 1Xmo, 2s, sew 


XiLAS of ANTIENT GEOGRAPHY ; 


2 Maps, with Index of about 4000 Names. 8vo. half. 


and MODERN ATLAS. 
'LINE MODERN and ANTIENT GEO- 


4to. 4s, each, sewed. 
Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 





A) 


THE ANTIENT 


ito. half-bound, 24s, 


London: 


706 


THE ATHENEZUM 





In small &vo. price ls, tid, the Second Edition (much lee dd) of 
THE PARENT'S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
GUIDE ; OR, LIBER SCHOLASTICUS: being an Account 
of all the Fellowships, Scholarships, and Exhibitions, at the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham ; by whom 
founded, and whether open or restricted to particular places and 
rsons : also, of such Colleges, Public Schools, Endowed Gramms ar 
mools, Chartered Companies of the City of London, Corporate 
Bodies, Trustees, &c. as have University Advantages attached to 
them, or in their Patronage; with the Ecclesiastical Patronage of 





the Universities, Colleges, ¢ seapenien, Corporate Bodies, &c. ; with 
appropriate Inde meg and e ference 
Editor of thee Clergyman’s Almanack. 
Rivingtons, St. P ‘aul’s Churchyard, and Waterioo- place. 
“Fath cites vith numerous Siedeatlone, ismo. price 5s. bound, 
UNIVERSAL PRECEPTOR ; or, 
With 600 Questions. 
The Questions, separate. 18mo. 1s. sewed. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
FOR HOME AND PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
N . HISTORIES of ENGLAND, GREECE, and ROME; 
being a selection of such parts of the respective histories as are 
Elementary History of England, 12mo. 2nd edition, eeaeaa 5 0 
Elementary Ilistory of Rome, 18mo. bound 366 
so, 
schools, “with numerous illustrations, 18mo, bound 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane ; and all Booksellers. 
UCT 
qR. KEIG HTL EY “Ss HIS: TORICAL AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS :— 
e volumes are a eenay, « each 7s. 
History teen l2mo, 4th edition, cloth .. ‘ 5 6 
a the Iistories,12mo.each .. 1. 1) lll 0 
History of the Koman Empire, 12mo. cloth i 6 
Elementary History of Greece, iXmo. roan... . 3.6 
Elementary History of Rome, ISmo. roan 3 6 


By R HARD “GILBERT, 
BY rare y Grammar of Arts, Sciences, and Useful Knowledge. 
The Key to the Questions. 18mo. 9d. sewed. 

R. KEIGHTLEYS ELEMENTARY 
likely to prove interesting and intelligible to children. 8. d, 
Elementary History of Greece, 18mo. bound —.. é 36 
An Abridgment of the Mythology of Greece and Italy, for 

FOR SCHOOLS ,U Lo einen AND PRIVATE 
History a m gland, 2 vols. 12mo, 2nd edition,cloth .. .. £0 14 
History of Rome, 12mo. sth edition, cloth {2 i) i) i 3 6 
Elementary History of England, 12mo. ond edition, roan 5 0 
mxsholony of Ancient Greece and Italy, Svo. 2nd edition, 


Ee 0 
The Mt, thology Abridged, 18mo. ith edition, bound |) 1) 0 
Ovid's Fasti, with Notes and Introduction, Svo. cloth 1! 6 
Fairy Mythology, with Plates, &. 2 vols. foolses ap Svo. 
half-bound . 15 4 
Tales and Popular Fictions, woodcuts, foolscap Svo. cloth 0 6 
*y* These works are used at the chief public schools, and by the 
tutors atthe Universities, aud axe adimirably ads upted for private 
and eclf-Instrye tion. 
V hittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London, 
PHILLIPS’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
ASTRONOMICAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
Goldsmith’s Geographical Copy-Books ; or, Out- 
line Maps, to be filled up by pupils. In two parts. Oblong dto. 
Price 3s. 6d. each, sewed. The same, on a larger scale, for room in 
writing. Price 5s, éd. each. 
Atlases, to accompany the Copy- Books, Demy 4to. 
6s, 6d. plain, and &s, 6d. coloured ; royal, 13s, plai 
Prior’s Voyages round the W orld, 
gravings. 20th edition, 12mo, 10s, 6d. 
Goldsmith’s Grammar of British Geography, 
with maps and views. ISmo. 4s, 6¢. bound. 
Clarke’s Hundred Wonders of the World, 
100 engravings. 47th edition, 12mo, 10s, 6d. bound. 
Squire’s Grammar of Astronomy and the Pheno- 
mena of the Heavens. Royal 18mo. 7s. 6¢. bound, with numerous 
engravings. 5 F 
Blair’s Practical Grammar of the Elements of 
Natural Philosophy. Ismo. with numerous engravings and wood- 
cuts, price 6s, 6d. bound. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


PHILLIP S'S FIRST BOC KS for CHILDREN 
in 18mo. sewed. 
London Primer. By Mrs. Pelham. 90th edit. 6d. 
First Catechism of Useful Knowledge, 9d. 
Bossut’s French and English Word- Book, 1s. 
Bossut’s French and English Phrase-Book, 1s. 
Bossut’s First French Grammar, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Bossut’s Exercises in French Syntax, 3s. cloth. 
Bossut’s Italian Word-Book, 1s. 
Bossut’s Italian Phrase, or Idiom Book, 1s. 
Bossut’s Latin Word-Book, 1s. 
Bossut’s Latin Phrase-Book, 1s. 
Blair’s English Grammar, with many hundred 
questions and exercises, systematically arranged. Price 2s. 6d. bd. 
Adair’s Questions on Murray’s Grammar. 18mo. 
ls, sewed. Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Sold by Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co., Hamilton 
& Co., London ; H. Mozley & Son, Derby ; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 


burgh :— 
BUrTTER'S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR ; an Introduction to the Spelling, 
Z romancistion, and Derivation of the English Language ; contain- 
ing, besides several other important improvements, extensive 
Tables of Words deduced from their Greek and Latin Roots ; 
adapted to the use of Classical and Ladies’ Schools, and also of 
Adults and Foreigners. 3rd edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. “This 
is a very excellent little work. It is not, like many others of the 
same description, a mere modification or Yre-arrangement of those 
which have gone before it.”"—Edinburgh Evening Post. 
Butter’s Gradations in Reading and Spelling, 
an entirely New and Original Plan, t 
rendered as easy as Monosyllables ; wit 1 humerous entertaining 
and instructive Reading Lessons in prose and verse. 29th edition. 
Price is. 6d, bound. “Mr. Butter has conferred no small favour 
upon the rising generation by this publication. Its great excel- 
lence is its gradual progression, by the most easy steps, from the 
alphabet to the simplest, and thence to the most difficult words in 
the language.”— Baptist Magazine. 
Butter’s Gradual Primer, 
18th edition. Price 6d. 


and 


with 100 en- 
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upon 
y which Dissyllables are 


With Engravings. 
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Now ready, in 3 vols. with Portraits, 31s. 6d. bound, 


MEMOIRS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE 
AS RELATED BY HERSELF. 


Among the numerous remarkable personages of whom interesting particulars and anecdotes are given in these volumes 
will be found the following :—George III., George IV., Queen Caroline, Pitt, Fox, Canning, Sheridan, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the Marquis of Abercorn, Lords Chatham, Bute, Liverpool, Hawkesbury, Hood, St. Asaph, Bridport, Brougham, 
Palmerston, Carrington, Ebrington, Suffolk, Byron, and Camelford, Sir Edward Sugden, Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Aber. 
crombie, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Moore, Beau Brummell, Lady Charlotte Bury, Lady J., Mrs. Fitzherbert, &c. &e, 


Henry Couisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





THE ONLY AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION. 


Now ready, in 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. bound, 


VOL. IV. OF M. THIERS? HISTORY 
OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE, 


A SEQUEL to his ‘HISTORY of the FRENCIL REVOLUTION,’ 
Translated by D, FORBES CAMPBELL, Esq., with the Sanction and Approval of the Author, 


Also, now ready, 
COUNT KONIGSMARK : an Historical Novel. 


R.N. 3 vols. 


By Cart. Freperick Cua, 


Ill. 


MEMOIRS of SOPHIA DOROTHEA, Consort or Grorce I.; 
age ~~ Selections from Her Correspondence, Now First Published from the Originals. 
28s. bound, 


with HER 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


Henry Cotsu RN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
By W. ITARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


NOW EDITED 
Subscribers to the New MoyrTuty are informed that the AUGUST NUMBER will contain the Opening Chapters of a 
New Work, 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


BEAUCHAMP ; THE ERROR. 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 











NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WHITEFRIARS’ ‘WHITEHALL.’ 


The Next Number of 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, 


In addition to the usual general Contributions will contain the commencement of 


A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE by the AUTHOR of 
‘WHITEFRIARS’ and ‘WHITEHALL,’ 


To be continued Monthly, with Illustrations by ‘* Puiz.” 


AND 


ALSso, 


MR. JAMES’'SS NEW ROMANCE, 


EHRENSTEIN. 


To be continued Monthly, with Mlustrations by “ Puiz.” 


London: Joun Mortimer, Adelaide-street. 





Will be ready on Monday, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF WHITEHALL, 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF 


THE DAYS OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ WHITEFRIARS.’ 


‘* This is an historical romance of a very high order. Years have passed without seeing so clever, 80 interesting 
magnificent a fiction founded upon facts. The author is possessed of great ability, and must take peonedonee © der 
English historical romancists. In the former work which emanated from the pen of this writer, and whic —_ 
title of ‘ Whitefriars,’ entertained every subscriber to a circulating library or book-club throughout the — orapdll 
were great proofs of ability and great promise of even better things, and now the promise is fulfilled ; and we 
confess that ‘ Whitehall’ is far superior to ‘ Whitefriars.'—Dispatch, July 12. h a master! 

“The leading characters who figure in its pages are all historical personages. They are sketched off with @ There 
hand, None of them are made to speak or act inconsistently with the character which ‘history assigns to them. n of th! 
not a dull page in the work. Its last ‘saeaand is devoted to the execution of Charles. It is a masterly descriptio 
frightful tragedy.”—Observer, July 12 


London: Joun Mortimer, Adelaide-street. 


+4 In preparation, by the same Author, a NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, which will be commenced jn the a 
number of ‘ Ainsworth’s Magazine,’ with Ulustrations by Puiz. 
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Rivingtons, St. P: 
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Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 
oW TO SPEAK FRENCH: Forty fe onver- 
sations in Paris, English and French, with Grammatical 
Notes, Exercises, History, &c. ; forming a coucise Tableau of the 
French Lang ue and France. 

By M. A. AL BITES, A.B. and L.L.B., 

. very useful book.” —Spectator. 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. _ Birmi sha 
REV. ROBERT ANDE 

In small Svo. price €s. : 
BACTICAL RELIGION exemplified by 
ERS and PASSAGES from the LIFE of the late 
Rev. ROBE R T ANDERSON, a erpeies ul Curs 
Brighton, By the Hon. Mrs. ANDERSON. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Cha rd, and Waterloo-place, _ 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 
A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS, ENTITLED 
ACO B’S LADODE 
THE ASCENT TO HEAVEN PLAINLY POINTED OUT 
+4 Eighteen practical Addresses, delivered in familiar language 
yoo rulpit, by the 

Re EORGE OLIVER, D.D. 
Incumbent of the C Sit giate C ae ty Wolverhampton, &e. &e. 


The Contents 
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Intermediate Steps. 12. Love of God 


aud our Neighbour. 13. Glorifying the Redeemer. i Reward. 
13 Salvation. Address on the Summit of the Ladder—Heraven, 
Spencer, Bookseller, 314, High Holborn, London. 


Just published, and to be continued, post svo. swith Engraved 
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7th Edition. 


With 3 Maps. 
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. in their pockets. They would find it practically of the great 
tuse,as it relates to all the objects of such excursions.” 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


1, 
SMITH’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


of ANTIQUITIES, with 200 Woodcuts. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


> 


LATIN GRAMMAR for SCILOOLS, 
or a New Edition, revised, of KING EDWARD the 
SIXTH’S GRAMMAR. l2mo. 3s. Gu. bound. 


» 


GREEK GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS 
—abridged from Matuiz, By BLOMPIELD. 


Seventh 
Edition, by Epwakbs. 12mo,. 3s. bound, 


4. 
LEXILOGL 


Second Edition. 8vo. 


BUTTMAN’S 


Notes, by FISHLAKE. 


y Ss. 
14s. 


with 


BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 


VERBS, with Notes, by FISHLAKE. Second Edition. S8vo. 





e of Trinity Chapel, 





78. Gd. 
o. 


MATHIAS GREEK 


PEILE’S 
and CHOEPHOR2 
each. 


ESC HY LUS (AGAMEMNON 
’ with Notes. Second Edition. S8vo. os. 


9, 


OXENHTAMS LATIN 


l2mo, 4s. 


ELEGIACS 


10. 
GRAMMATICA! RUDI- 


Pars Posterior, sive SY NTANIS.B New Edition. 
2s. bound. 


GRAC A 
MENTA. 
l2mo. 


11. 
GRAMMATIC.E 


New Edition. 


GRACA 


MENTA MINORA. 


RUDIL- | 


l2mo. 2s. bound. 


ELEMENTARY WORKS 
INSTRUCTION. 


OF 


1. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S 


HISTORY of | 


ENGLAND. Revised and cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. 
l2mo. 7s. Gd. 


» 3 


MRS. MARKHAM’S 


FRANCE. 


ITISTORY 


Revised and cheaper Edition. 


of 


Woodcuts. 





l2mo. 7s. 6d. 
3. 
BERTHA’S JOURNAL during a 
VISIT to her UNCLE in ENGLAND. Fifth Edition. 
Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


“The best of all juvenile compilations.”— Rev. G@. Crabbe. 
** An excellent little work.”"—Captain Basi! Hall. 


4, 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S 


ENGLAND. 


HISTORY of 


By LADY CALLCOTT. Seventh Edition. 
Woodcuts. l8mo. 3s. 
_ * Lady Calleott’s style is of the right kind, earnest and 
simple.”—Ewvaminer. 


of NATU 
By 


PERSONS, 


THE BOOK 
TORY for YOUNG 
Woodcuts. limo. 4s. 


“A very delightful volume.”—Chamlers’ Journal. 


RAL 


MRS. 


IILS- 


LOUDON. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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CLASSICAL WORKS 
By the Rey. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 


a 
INTRODUCTION to 


With easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 


A PRACTICAL 
GREEK ACCIDENCE, 
Third Edition. 5s, é¢, 


il. 
A PRACTICAL — INTRODUCTION 
GUEEW PROSE COMPOSITION, Fiith Editio 
ork, which is nearly on Olicndorff's ) Plan, 
Syntax founded on Huttmann’ i 
lated into Greek, aiter given Examples, and with given 
A SECOND ro AKT 1s in ste 


La. ed 





iil. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION - to 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, Sixth Edition. 6s, ¢¢. This 


Work, like the foregoing, is founded on the prine iples of imitation 
and frequent repetition, It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and 
an Exercise Book , and considerable attention has been paid “to the 
subject of synonymes. T his and the preceding Work are now used 
at all, or nearly all, the public Schools. 


Iv. 
A SECOND PART of the above Work, con- 
taining the DOCTRINE of the LATIN. PARTICLES, With 
{ Vocabulary and an Antibarbarus. Svo. Second Edition. 8s, 





v. 
LONGER EXERCISES: 


being Parr I. of a 
| Companion to the* 


Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Compo- 





GRAMMAR, | sities. 
—__. | By BLOMFIELD. Fifth Edition, by Kennick. 2 vols. | vi. 
Bvo. 30s. | HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK, — Fifth 
” | Edition. 3s, The object of this Work (which is founded on the 
- ‘- principles of imitation ane on gua repetition) is to enable the 
Y spec ro " mupil to do cises f the first of his beg we his Acc 

MULLER’S DORIANS. | Translated tenes Sc is recommended be the Oxteed Blecetes Weeed of ke. 
by TUFNEL and LEWIS. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. ion, as a useful work for Middle or Commercial Schools ; aud 

26s. 


adopte dat the National Society's Training College at Chelsea, 


Vil. 
A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR, — Intended as a Sreqven to * 
Book.” Third Edition, 





lleury’s First Latin 





Vill. 
A FIRST VERSE BOOK. 


Introductix m to the Latin Hexameter 


Intended 
and Pentameter. 


as an 


In 12mo. 





Second Edition. 
IX. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSLTION, Content 1. “ Ideas” for 
Hexameter and Elegiae Ver 2. Aleaics. 4. Sapphies 1. The 
other Horatian Metres. 5 wii i Poetical Phrascology, and 
Hints on Versification. In sve. cond Edition, Ss, td 

xX. 

ECLOGA OVI DI ANAL; with Eneuisn 

Notes, &c. Fifth Edition. 2s. ¢¢. This Work is from the Fifth 


Part of the * Lateinisches Elementarbuch’ of Professors Jacobs and 


| Déring, which has an immense circulation on the Continent and 


in America, 


XI. 
VIRGILIT OPERA, Vol. II. (Ain. 1—6.) 


Addita est m= rpretatio ex Adnot Mionibas Heynii, ay Wandestichis, 


Wagueri, Forbigeri, aliorum, excerpta. (Nearly rea 
XII. 
ECL 0G HORATIANA®. ParsT. (Car- 


I], (Sermones) 5s, Addita est FAMILIARIS 
IN TE RP RI: 1 AT 10 ex Adnotationibus Mitscherlichii, Doeringii, 
Vrellii, aliorum, excerpta. 


XIII. 
HISTORLA. ANTIQUE EPITOME, from 
Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c. With English Notes, Rules for Con- 
struing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Third Edition. 4s, 


xXIv. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS, Parr I. With Cri- 
tical Questions and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each 
Chapter. The Questions are either answered, or accompanied by 
references to the Editor's * Practical Introduction.” 4s. 





MATERIALS 
LATIN, 
cursuses. 


for TRAN YSLATING _ into 


From the German of Grorerenp, with Notes and Ex- 
Second Edition. In 8vo. 7s, td. 


xVi. 

DOEDERLEIN’S HAND-BOOK of LATIN 

SYNONYMES. Translated by the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, B.A, 
nvoe. 7s, td, 
xVil. 

ANNALES Veterum REGNORUM ect 
POPULORUM, imprimis Romanorum, confecti a C. T. ZUMP- 
T1O, Librum utilissimum ad Editionem alteram ab ipso Zumptio, 
auctam et emendatam typis describendum curayit T. K. ARNOLD, 
M.A. In l2mo. 5s, 

XVIII. 

AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL 

SCHOOLS; being a PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to ENG- 


LISH PROSE COMPOSITION, Third E or’ mae enlarged, 
with the addition of a Syntax and Exercises, 4s, 6d. 


Rivinetons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, 
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SCHOOL-BOOKS 
Printed for LONGMAN and CO. 


UMPT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Translated from the sth Edition, and adapted for the use of 

- English Students, by LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph. D., 
with the co-operation of Professor Zumpt, and New Additions by 
the Author, 8yvo. lis, 

“Thus beyond all question is the work of Dr, Schmitz hence- 
forward THE AUTHORIZED EDITION OF ZU MP" LATIN 
GRAM MAR.—a work which well deserves its great ce y, and 
the high esteem in which it is held by the best scholars, "— Examiner 


. e ‘ ‘ r 
2. Latine Grammatice Curriculum; 
or, & Progressive Grammar of the Latin Language, for the use 
of all Classes in Schools. By the Rey, B. H. kK NEDY, D.b. 
Ifead Master of Shrewsbury School. znd Edition, lzmo. ds, 6d, 


© r ’ 4 ‘ , 

3. The Classical Student’s Manual; 
containing an Index to every Page, Section, and Note, in Mat- 
thiw’s Greek Grammar, Hermann’s Annotations to Viger on 
idioms, Bos on Ellipses, Hooveven on the Particles,and Kuster 
on the Middle Verb: in which Thucydides, Herodotus, A‘s- 
chylus, Sophocles, Pindar, Homer's Lliad, Xenophon’s Ar 
hasit, and Porson’s Four Play luripides, are illustrated 

ic: » t By the Rev. 

Quecns College, 














Oxford, rd Edition. Svo. 10s, 6d. 
. ’ > 
4. Priestley’s Editions 
Works, now published, by Assignment, by Mes 
and Co, 

I. M. TULLIL CICERONIS ORATIONES SELECT.%. 
Ex recensione Jo. Aug. Evnesti, Edited by Dr. Anthon, New 
Eaition (ia the Press), J2mo. 6s. 

It. C. JULEL CLESARIS COMMENTARIL de BELLO 
GALLICO, Ex recensione Fr. Oudendorpii. Edited by Dr. 
Anthon. New Edition, 12m. 4s, 6d. cloth, 

I. P. TERENTUL AFRI COMaeDIA, SEX. Ex 
Faitione Th. Frid. God. Reinhardt. Edited by Dr. Hickie. 
New Edition. i2mo. with Portrait, ¥s. €d. 

1V. CRISPL SALLUSTIL OPERA, 
Anthon. New Edition. Ss, 

V. PROGRESSIVE EXERC! 
POSITION. By the Rey. RK. G. Ps 
Imo. Is, 6d, cloth. 


~ ’ ‘ iJ 

5. An Elementary Grammar of the 
GREEK LANGUAGE. By Dr. RAPHAEL KUHNER, Co- 
Rector of the Lyceum at Hanover. Translated by J. 1H. MIL- 
LARD, St. John’s College, Cambridge; late Second Classical 
Master at Mill Hill Granunar School. sve. & 


of Classical 


Longman 











Edited by Dr. 


Sin ENGLISH COM- 
er, A.M. New Edition. 





6. Questions on Wordsworth’s Greek 
GRAMMAR. Examination Questions on Wordsworth’s Greek 
Grammar, J2mv. (dn the Press. 


a ‘ . — 
7. Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary, 
abridged for Public and Private Schools of both sexes. By the 
late E. MH. BARKER, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Edition, revised and corrected throughout. By J. C2 
Syo, 12s, 


‘ ° * ye = 

8. A Classical Dictionary; containing 

acopious Account of all the Proper Names mentioned in An- 

cient Authors: with the Value of Coins, Weights, and Mea- 

used among the Greeks and Romans; and a Chronolo- 

gical Table. By J. LEMPRIERE, D.D, 20th Edition, cor- 
rected, Svo, {s. 








‘ rn ° 

9, An Elementary Treatise on Algebra. 
ty JAMES THOMSON, L.L.D. Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Glasvow. 12mo. Ls. 


ry’ . 
10. A Treatise on the 
ALGEBRA. _ By the Rev. B. BRIDGE, B.D. F.RS. lth 
4, 


Edition, svo. 7s. 


1 mee — 
11. Correspondance Suivie et Variée ; 

formant un Petit Ronan de Famille, i usage des Jeunes 
Par Mile. E. BENUIS’ DE MALROY. 
smo. 2s. Cd, 


Dames. Trvisicme 


Raition. 
12. New Class-Book for Ladies’ Schools. 
The Modern Poetical! Reader and Speaker. Selected principally 


from the best Modern Loets, by cial Permission of the 
Authors, By Mrs. PALLISER. 





(dn the Press 


es 
izino, 





New Works, just ready for publication. 


1. Dashes at Life with a Free Pencil. By 
N. P. WILLIS, Esq., Author of * Pencillings by the Way, &c. 
3 vols. post Sve. (On Friday nex's 
2. Memoirs of the Life of John Constable, Esq. 
K.A. Composed chiefly of his Letters. Py C. R. LESLIE, 
Esq. R.A. 2nd Edition, with further Extracts from y 





spondence, Small 4to. with 2 Portraits (one from a new 





resy 
Sketch by Mr. Leslie), and a Plate of * Spring,” engraved by 


Lucas, 21s. (On Thursday next. 


Gertrude. A Tale. 
2 vols. feap. Svo. 


Exeter College, Oxford. 


. The World Surveyed in the XIXth Century ; 


Or, Recent Narratives of Scientific and Exploring Expeditions 
(chiefly undertaken by command of Foreign Governmeuts). 


Collecte 
COULE 


neaenee, and, where necessary, abridged, by W. D. 
» Esq. 
The First Volume of the Series will be 


THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT (achieved for the 
first time), by Professor E. Parrot; with Woodcuts and Map 
(On Wednesday, the 30th inst, 


by Arrowsmith, 


London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, AND LoncMANs. 





Elements of 


By the Author of ‘Amy 


Ilerbert.’ Edited by the Rey. WILLIAM SEWELL, B.D. of 
i (On Friday next. 





ZUMPTS LATIN GRAMMAR. 





In the Eighth Number of the ‘Classical Museum,’ just published, of which Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz is the editor, the following passage from the ‘ Examiner’ appears, as an advertisement of 
his Translation of Zumpt’s Latin Grammar :— 


“Tt would seem, by a preface to this Translation, from the pen of Professor Zumpt himself 
that the translation so long in use in our English schools and colleges had not been satisfactory 
to the learned author. He describes it as imperfect, inaccurate, and translated from an early 
edition ; ‘ while the German original, by continued labour, on my part, had, in its details, become 
quite a different work.’ ”’ 

Had this opinion been pronounced by the reviewer in the ‘Examiner,’ in his own character, | 
should have thought it unnecessary to take any notice of it; but being imputed to Professor 
Zumpt, it seems to come with some weight of authority. An inaccurate translation is one which 
does not correctly give, in the language into which it is made, the meaning of the original words, 
Such a work can proceed only from a person incompetent to the lowest duties of a translater, 
The following is the passage in Professor Zumpt’s preface, which, though not correct in its state- 
ments, contains no such imputation :— 

“In the year 1843, I received a letter from two English scholars, suggesting to me the neces- 
sity of a new translation of my Latin Grammar, and requesting my assistance in the undertaking. 
Until then, I had not been aware of the fact, that the existing translation, which had been made 
from the third edition of my work (of which, however, it was not an exact representation, as 
some portions of the original were omitted), had remained in its original condition; and although 
it had gone through several editions, yet had not been adequately improved and corrected, while 
the German original, by continual labour, on my part, had, in its details, become quite a different 
work,” 

It is evident that Professor Zumpt has not himself seen, or not examined, the successive edi- 
tions of my Translation, but has relied on the statement made to him by the two English scholars, 
Had he compared the fourth and fifth editions 
Nor could he have 


‘that it had remained in its original condition.” 
with the first, he would have found them enlarged by about eighty pages. 
been in doubt as to “ the considerations which induced his learned translator to allow his work to 
be printed again in its first and imperfect form,” since he would have found an advertisement at 
the end of the preface, in which I notice the great increase in bulk in the later editions of the 
original, and state that “I had not thought it necessary to translate all the additional matter, as it 
frequently consisted only of repeated illustrations of the same point, by a variety of examples, 
and would have been inconsistent with the limits of size and price which I had prescribed to 
myself; but that I had endeavoured, by selection and compression, to give the substance of all 
that was new in the last (seventh) edition.” 

In not changing with every new edition, the arrangement, paging, and price of my Translation, 
I acted not merely on my own judgment, but on the advice of one of the most eminent of our 
public teachers, the late Rey. James Tate, of Richmond, Yorkshire, who thus wrote to me :— 


“T have only to hope, that you will be content with what you have done already for Zumpt's 
Latin Grammar. Great annoyance ensues from alterations and additions being made every time 
that such a book is reprinted. And though I think you perfectly right in improving the second 
edition of your translated book from the author's fourth in Germany, yet now I cannot help re- 
commending to you, on many accounts, fo let well alone, and allow the next reprint, if one is 
wanted soon, to stand, page for page, just as it is.”’ 

In accordance with this advice, I made little or no change in the third edition, but addeda 
great deal to the fourth. The fifth is a reprint of the fourth ; but long before the announcement 
of a new translation, I had prepared for a revision of my own, when a sixth edition should be 
-alled for, on the same principle of selection and compression which I have always followed. 


I am not surprised that the author should wish his labours to appear before the English public 
in what he regards as their most perfect form. I, however, have had a practical object in ves, 
—to present the scholars and teachers of England with a Latin Grammar which should neither 
bewilder them by its complexity, nor overwhelm them by its length, And I believe that the 
admirable improvements of Professor Zumpt have found their way more readily to general adoy 
tion in this country, from their being exhibited in a simpler and more compact form than that 
which he had given them. The question of comparative utility the public must decide. 


JOHN KENRICK. 






York, 
July 8th, 1845, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1845. 
REVIEWS 

The Elements of Morality, including Polity. By 
William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity 

hard College. 2vols. Parker. 
nt of «Moral no less than physical science,”’ says Mr. 
Whewell, ‘‘must be founded on axioms,” which 
he styles elements. In this respect he contends 
nself, for an analogy between geometry and morality, 
tory _the axioms of the one and the elements of the 
other leading, step by step, to the same result,— 
early Science. Each of these sciences, too, has its phi- 
come losophy as well as its elementary principles. 
Morality, he tells us, and the philosophy of 
morality, differ in the same degree as geometry 
ter, | and the philosophy of geometry. What is Geo- 
fessor metry but ‘a series of positive and definite 
which propositions, deduced one from another in suc- 
words, cession, by rigorous reasoning, and all resting 
lat upon certain definitions and _ self-evident 
peed axioms”? The philosophy of geometry is a 
state- much higher subject, involving the cogency of 
geometrical proof,—the nature of the evidence 
afforded by axioms and definitions,—the extent 
neces Hf ofthe faculties by which we arrive at truth, &c. 
aking. In like manner, moral propositions, deduced 
made from axioms by successive steps of reasoning, 
ion, a8 should constitute a system of moral truth as 
dain connected and indisputable as geometry. As- 
oe cending to the philosophy of morality, or an 
, While inquiry into the nature of the evidence on which 
ferent these moral propositions rest, and of the facul- 
ties by which they are known to be true, we 
1 have a class of subjects corresponding with those 

veedi ofthe other philosophy. 

holars, This analogy between the elements of moral 
ditions 24 the axioms of geometric science is the entire 
i basis of Dr. Whewell’s work. He does not 
e Mave BH much dwell on the higher subject, the philosophy 
work to Hof morality ; his object being rather to construct 
nent at a system of the mere elements, to serve as the 
of the basis of some future work—no matter whether 
mp from his own pen or that of another—on that 
, higher branch of the subject. Whether he has 
amples, done wisely in applying to abstract principles a 
ibed to mode of reasoning peculiarly adapted to visible 


» of all 


slation, 
- of our 


formule, will be doubted by many who may 
subscribe to his results. If there be a rule of 
analogy in such cases, it is certainly not a rule 
without its exceptions; still less is it one where 
the force of demonstration, even when no such 
exceptions can be made, will be equally felt. 


ait) The axioms of geometry are self-evident; about 
Z ump’ them nosane mind can find room for cavil: but 
vy time the elements of morality, and still more of polity, 
a do not carry with them any such incontrovert- 
> BC ible evidence : consequently they cannot become 
help r axioms, That there is truth in moral as in 
f one is mathematical science, who can doubt? In the 
former case too, as in the latter, it must be pur- 

sued step by step through a connected line of 

addeds principles. “ But, though truth in this case is 
neement fe ten clear and indisputable, it is known by its 
ould be | "sults rather than by its gradations. Men arrive 
ved at thesame end, but they are not equally agreed 
was as to the path by which they have reached it. 

h public If there be one path only to a strictly geometric 
in view, result, it is not so in regard to a moral, or an 
ihe intellectual one of any kind. ‘The end is before 
Das all men; but as it is the province of reason to 
that the JF indicate the route by which it may be reached, 
ral adop- and as minds will differ in regard to the expe- 
nan tha ary of such routes, we cannot be surprised at 
the diversity of human judgment in this respect. 

ne man takes a direct, another a circuitous 

CK. path ;—this a path that appears to be the more 


easy ; that, one which, though it may seem more 
rugged, he thinks safer. All, or at least most 
vellers may err in the choice, but so long as 


they agree in the value and accessibility of the 
final object, and use their best efforts to obtain 
it, we will not dispute with them about the com- 
parative expediency of the means. 

But to drop this metaphorical language : 
what are the principles which are as surely the 
elements of morality as axioms are of geometry, 
and which lead to truth by links as demonstra- 
ble? Our author is at great pains to establish 
them; and he resolves them into Humanity, 
Justice, Truth, Purity, Order, Earnestness, and 
Moral Ends. This sevenfold division may be 
more intelligible, but we do not see that it is 
more correct than the celebrated fourfold divi- 
sion of the philosophical schools: if the one be 
more definite, the other is more comprehensive. 

It will be perceived that these seven principles 
are complex ideas,—that they are compounded 
of others less simple. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, they cannot be elements. Indeed, there 
seems to be only one great natural element, 
Self. The poet will have two :— 

Two principles in human nature reign,— 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain. 
But this reason is not inherent in anybody’s 
nature ; it is founded on a sense of the rights of 
other men in society, and is acquired slowly. 
This gradual perception of others’ rights, like 
that of our own duties, is at variance with the 
primary impulses of our nature, and it con- 
stitutes education. Self, —the feelings, the 
appetites, the affections, the desires which 
the term embraces, and which are the springs 
of human action,—is therefore the foundation 
of our being. ‘The taming of this wild monster 
is the task of our whole lives. And where are 
we to obtain the power todo so? By adopting 
the precepts and example which influence others, 
—reason speaking by example; and still more 
are we restrained in the indulgence of our natural 
propensities by the barriers of law, which deter- 
mine rights and obligations, and punish their 
violation. 

This system is too simple for Dr. Whewell’s 
adoption. He sees in human nature certain 
principles which guide mankind, and which lead 
to the swmmum bonum, the chief good, the end 
of all our efforts well directed. He contends 
that there is a Supreme Rule of human action, 
which leads alike to our own well-being and to 
that of the community. Undoubtedly there is; 
but it is not shown us by the light of nature. 
It is the due growth of reason, example, law, 
religion; which are so many restraints on the 
elementary springs of action,—so many acts of 
violence on our natural liberty ; and they become 
tolerable only by habit, as approved by the 
judgment. Talk as long as we may, we shall 
find nothing in human nature, independent of 
social influence, to inspire us with self-restraint. 
The duty of such restraint might indeed be estab- 
lished by successive efforts of the reasoning 
powers; but if the task were not already per- 
formed to our hands, we doubt if it could without 
the concurrence of many minds, and the pro- 
gress of many centuries. This at least we know, 
that in positions favourable to the inquiry,—in 
India and Greece,—schools of philosophy, 
directed by disciplined intellects, and by the 
sanction of established law, have been unable to 
arrive at results which we, with our increased 
light, should deem satisfactory. Abstractions 
(in which rights and duties are founded) are 
unknown to men in savage, and are painfully 
acquired in civilized life. We may, ences, 
conclude that there is no natural rule of conduct 
involving principles of morality, and that all 
philosophical inquiries into its existence are 
useful only as they are exercises of the intellect. 
But if it were contended that the principles of 





morality, as founded on a knowledge of rights 








and duties, are consentient to the light of nature 
(such as it is), the proposition is true. The 
more we analyze the component parts of our 
nature, the more reason we shall find for the 
confirmation of the doctrines which moral and 
religious teachers have inculcated. Morality is 
adapted to our nature: it is not innate; but it is 
fitted to pervade the moral being, and to fulfil 
certain purposes as efficiently as if it were born 
with us. These purposes relate to our moral 
progress,—to our emancipation from the shackles 
of such vices as nature or habit has imposed 
on us, 

To support or to impugn the propositions of 
our author, and the reasonings he builds upon 
them, would, if they were rigidly followed step 
by step, require a book as ample as his own. 
We can but glance at a few of them in a desul- 
tory way,—referring for a knowledge of his 
system to the volumes themselves, which deserve 
to be read by all thoughtful persons. 

“To steal,” says Dr. Whewell, “is jurally 
wrong: it is contrary to universal natural law.” 
(Vol. I. p. 183). It is jurally wrong in a 
civilized state, where both written and moral 
law denounce it. But what proof have we that 
it is so alsoin a state of nature? A state of 
nature indeed, in the strict sense of the word, is 
not to be found on earth ; the most isolated bar- 
barous communities must observe certain un- 
written rules, or they could not subsist for a 
single day. But does the barbarous mind obey 
these rules from an approbation of them, or 
from necessity ?—is it morality, or fear of punish- 
ment that restrains him from seizing whatever 
he could wish to have? We may here observe, 
that in regard to the obligations of law in 
civilized lite, Dr. Whewell is too stringent. He 
everywhere assumes what unfortunately does 
not always exist—the conformity of the written 
with the moral law. As a general precept, 
obedience to the law is right; but where that 
law, in proceeding from hasty, or interested, or 
unenlightened legislators, is at variance with 
the fundamental principles of justice and mo- 
rality, is it equally obligatory? We are aware 
of the danger of conceding to any man, even 
hypothetically, the power of deciding for him- 
self when the law ought to be set aside; but 
whatever the degree of that danger, the position 
is equally true,—that when the arbitrary enact- 
ments of men are opposed to higher interests, 
they cease to be binding, and to disregard them 
becomes a duty. The difficulty is to determine 
when this opposition arises; and when, in foro 
conscientia, the exemption from unconditional 
obedience may be claimed. In such cases the 
moral responsibility attending an erroneous 
decision is of great weight. 

In the cultivation of the disposition of mind 
necessary for the performance of duties, our 
author is very clear and very forcible. He shows 
that the formation of our character is in our own 
hands. Reason approves certain acts, as form- 
ing a portion of the Supreme Rule of human 
conduct; the wil! determines on the performance 
of those acts; a succession of acts establishes a 
habit ; and habits in their turn not only give 
facility to performance, but create a disposition 
constantly to perform such acts and to cherish 
such habits. This disposition is the perfection of 
all moral culture; and though its attainment 
may be slow, it is sure, if the will directs the 
action to it, and if the reason, by frequent exer- 
cise, is made to perceive the advantages of such 


culture. But, strictly speaking, the term per- 



































fection is inapplicable to man in his present 


state of existence. His morality must always 
be in progress. It can never be said that he 
has willed what is good as often as he could; or 
that the habits formed by his good actions are 
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complete ; or that the dispositions created by} 


such habits require no further confirmation. To 
the close of life, occasions must perpetually 
occur where duty is at war with selfishness, and 
where some degree of effort (greater or less in 
proportion to the efficacy of former discipline) 
must be required for the victory. We can hardly 
conceive a case where the necessity for effort 
has ceased to exist; for this would imply that, 
the passions and sentiments being completely 
purged, the task of probation were at an end. 
Such perfection is not to be expected. There 
should be a constant moral progress, by the 
subjection of every action to that Supreme Rule 
which leads to happiness in the whole of our 
being. ‘Transgress a single duty, and there is 
at once a retrograde movement towards moral 
depravity. There are laws of moral as of phy- 
sical nature: both good and bad acts, however 
isolated, have an effect on the human character, 
sure as that which one material substance exer- 
cises over another. If this metaphysical influ- 
ence be unseen, it is not the less real. 

It is not to be supposed, Mr. Whewell reasons, 
that the great end of man’s being, viz. his hap- 
piness, as connected with the observance of 
certain rules of action, and the formation of 
character consequent «n such observance, is to 
be attained by human reason alone. Where 
natural intelligence is slow to apprehend, or our 
faculties insufficient to obey the best and purest 
dictates of duty, we must, as our author shows, 
have recourse to a higher authority, and that 
authority is the Christian Revelation. But he 
does not indicate the extremes to which the 
doctrine leads. One man considering his natu- 
ral reason (not the individual but the universal 
reason, viz. the reason founded upon and sanc- 
tioned by the universal experience of mankind) 
as a suflicient guide, or at least, if theoretically 
admitting a higher one, practically disregarding 
it, rests satisfied with the means of moral im- 
provement which he finds ready for use, and 
seldom troubles himself by a rigorous scrutiny 
into the motives of his conduct, or into the 
degree of his actual conformity with certain 
rules. On the other hand, another man, looking 
only at the notions of grace as propounded by 
many religious sects, learns to regard himself as 
a mere instrument in the hands of a supernatural 
power,—with no will or energy of his own,— 
and with no other duty than quiescence in the 
exercise of that influence. Between such ex- 
tremes the (so called) religious world has per- 
petually oscillated. 

In the temporal parts of his subject (a term 
which we employ to distinguish it from the moral 
and spiritual), Dr. Whewell makes sentences and 
assertions rather startling. He inveighs, as his 
Holy Mother the Church has taught him, (her 
authority, by the way, he places as high as most 
Roman Catholies) against the sale of spiritual 
offices, and yet, strange to say, he attempts to 
justify advowsons :— 

“ The Sale of Advowsons, of which we have just 
spoken, may appear to be at variance with the pro- 
hibition of the Sale of Spiritual Offices. But this is 
not so: for the spiritual office, the Order of Priest 
or Deacon, is not bought or sold. The Right of 
Private Patronage implies rather a sacred aspect in 
Property, than a secular aspect in the Ministry. The 
principal Lord of the land had originally a religious, 
as well as a civil Duty, to his tenants. And when 
the Advowson is separated from the local property, 
it still implies a religious Duty in those who hold it.” 

Now Dr. Whewell must know that in all ages, 
and in all countries, except in England since 
the Reformation, the sale of advowsons has 
been condemned as simony. 

In his fifth book, Polity (a subject, we may 
observe, inadequately treated through want of 
space), our author is frequently at issue with 





Paley; and in our opinion he has by no means the | 


best in the argument. Passing over the notion 
of a contract between the governors and the 
governed, we come to the positions established 
by the Archdeacon and combatted by our author 
—that government being founded, not on con- 
tract, but on expediency, has a claim to our 
obedience so long only as it endeavours to pro- 
mote the end for which it was instituted, viz. 
the good of the people ; that when it ceases to do 
so, it may be resisted,—regard, however, being 
paid to another circumstance, whether such re- 
sistance can be offered without public inconve- 
nience. The proposition of Paley is, ‘That the 
established government,” (when acting wrong) 
‘is to be obeyed so long as it cannot be resisted 
or changed without public inconvenience, and 
no longer ;”’ and he farther contends that every 
man must judge for himself, both as to the un- 
faithfulness or corruption of the government, 
and as to the period when resistance may be 
most effectually made, without injury to the 
community at large. That such maxims should 
prevent this celebrated churchman from ascend- 
ing the episcopal throne need not surprise us; 
but the age of pusillanimity in public writers 
ought to be past. Whether Dr. Whewell be 
really an advocate for the doctrine of non-re- 
sistance ;—whether, inshort, he be more fitted to 
breathe the atmosphere of the seventeenth than 
of the nineteenth century, we shall not beso rash 
as to decide. One of his strange propositions is, 
that “ affection towards the existing constitution 
of the country’’ and towards its actual govern- 
ers, is a duty! To resist the authority of the 
State, therefore, is the opposite of duty! 

The chapter on the “ Duty of the Church as 
to its Relations to the State,”’ contains proposi- 
tions still more startling. Having laid it down 
as a position not to be controverted, that the 
State is bound to promote the moral, intellectual 
and religious good of the people chiefly through 
the medium of an established church, he con- 
tends that to further such an end, the Church 
must have influence; that she must have wealth 
and dignity ; that she must have a place in the 
government of the State; and that “the State 
has the strongest reasons to offer to the Church 
wealth and power, in order to obtain her co-ope- 
ration.” Instead of proof, however, or anything 
resembling proof, we have abundance of assump- 
tions as bold as they are gratuitous. We may 
well say bold, for Dy. Whewell himself quotes 
the strong scriptural language condemnatory of 
his positions :— 

“ There are texts which express, or seem to imply, 
directions to the Christian Minister, not to mix him- 
self with the business of the State. His concern is 
with men’s Souls, not with their bodies or worldly 
condition. Christ says, My kingdom is not of this 
world. He commands his disciples, when they go 
forth to preach his Gospel (Matth. x. 9. Mark vi. 8. 
Luke ix. 3), To provide neither gold, nor silver, nor 
brass, nor scrip, nor two coats. He warns them against 
taking authority upon themselves (Matth. xx. 26. 
Mark x. 42). Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles 
exercise dominion over them, and they that are great 
exercise authority upon them, but it shall not be so 
among you. So Matth. xxiii. 10, Be not ye called 
masters. And the general tendency of the teaching 
of Christ and of the Apostles is, to inculcate, both 
an indifference to human riches and possessions, and 
a humility, which shrinks from human honours and 
political power. It may therefore seem to be incon- 
sistent with the Christian temper of the Church, to 
accept such offers, of maintenance and authority, as 
we have shown reason for the State making to her.” 

After such indisputable injunctions, we should 
hardly expect such inferences as the following : 

“In the next place, as to Dignity and Power con- 
ferred upon the Christian Clergy, it is evident that 
the injunctions above referred to, containing warn- 
ings against ambition and rivalry among Christians, 
do not apply to cases in which the Christian Minister 





authority in world matters, in virtue of the Confidence 
they have in his ministerial character, and in autho. 
rity exercised according to Christian principles, gy 
aul rebukes the Corinthians (1 Cor, vi. 1), while 
they were but a small part of the Community, for 
for going to law before unbelievers. If, then, he had 
lived in a Community altogether Christian, it may be 
inferred, that he would have invested Christians as 
such with judicial powers, in the name of the State, 
The Bishops and Presbyters were Judges and Legis. 
lators for Christians then ; why should they be les 
so now, when all persons profess Christianity? [f 
the State, on the part of the Christian Community 
offer, to the Bishops and Presbyters, such dignity and 
authority as may make them valuable helpers in the 
business of the State, there appears to be no ground, 
nor valid excuse, for their rejecting the offer ; espe. 
cially when it also tends so much to forward that re. 
ligious Duty, of bringing men to the knowledge of 
Christ, which is the highest object of their lives,” 

It is probably from pure carelessness that Dr, 
Whewell thus perverts the meaning of St. Paul's 
admonitions. The faithful were strongly and 
earnestly exhorted not to go to law before the 
pagan tribunals. Why? Because they could not 
do so without compromising their principles— 
without recognizing in some degree the supersti- 
tions of paganism. They might be required to 
swear by the gods of the empire, or by the 
genius of Cesar; and many of the judicial for- 
mulz were such as no Christian could observe, 
who had any respect for his religion. No wonder, 
then, that lawsuits before such tribunals should 
be discountenanced by the apostle; or that the 
faithful should be constituted judges of one 
another’s disputes. And there is reason to infer 
that these judges were chiefly, if not wholly, lay- 
men: ‘‘T speak to your shame. Is it so, that 
there is not a wise man among you? no, notone 
that shall be able to judge between his brethren?” 
(1 Corinth. vi. 5.) These remonstrances were 
obviously addressed to laymen. We are not 
ignorant that in virtue of this exhortation, and 
still more of the danger which would have 
attended a Christian, in appealing to the laws, 
disputes were often brought before the bishops 
and clergy. But this was an abuse loudly de- 
nounced by the bishops themselves,—by none 
more loudly than Augustine of Hippo, who when 
the emperors and their judicial tribunals were 
Christian, saw no reason for perpetuating it 
This bishop, we suspect, understood St, Paul's 
meaning quite as well as Dr. Whewell ; and he 
urges better reasons for abolishing the practice, 
than our author for its continuance. 

But on this subject, the most startling of al 
our author’s opinions has yet to be noticed. 
Having proved to his own satisfaction, not only 
that the Church may, but that “she must allow 
her ministers and her governors to be invested 
with authority in the State,” he arrives at this 
climax :— 

“ As the Church may accept other situations in the 
State, so it would appear that she cannot refuse the 
highest situation, that of the Sovereign Power, if it 
is really offered her by the whole community, acting 
through its constitutional Authorities. If any nation 
were, in this manner, to offer their allegiance to the 
Ecclesiastical Head of the Church, and if he were 
persuaded that he could exercise such authority with 
advantage to the community, it would seem to bea 
Christian Duty to accept the office.” 

Nothing in the writings or speeches of Hilde 
brand himself, before or after his elevation 
the pontificate, is more to the point than this. 

But we must draw to a conclusion—the b 
on “ International Jus,” or the law of nations, 
we shall not notice. Though devoted to so vast 
a subject, it is here dismissed in forty pages. 

The remarks which we have made on some® 
Dr. Whewell’s positions, by no means blind us 
to the merit of his beok in other respects—which 
ought to be read; because it cannot be 
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The Triumph of Evil ; a Poem in Eight Cantos. 

By the Rev. J. H. Caunter, B.D. Churton. 
Tusk are two standards by which poetry may 
be judged—the high and the common-place : 
the former requires, at once, the new and the 
true, a work great and original in idea and 
popular in effect ;—the latter is satisfied when 
ut jdeas are again dressed up in well-chosen 
language, with a proper supply of correct metres 
a rhymes. 

Mr. Caunter has, in these eight cantos of 
Spenserian stanzas, travelled over ground which, 
we supposed, Milton had made his own domain ; 
and has again sung— 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world. 
If we cannot say that Mr. Caunter has suc- 
ceeded in this epic endeavour, our censure will 
be mitigated by the confession that, in our 
belief, the poet is not living who could write, 
with success, an epic on such atheme: our con- 
fession may go further; for we doubt the worth 
of long poems in general on scriptural subjects 
—and still further; for whatever may be the 
theme, it seezas to us that the age for the epic 
and for long poems generally has passed away. 
True poetry is too good, too sweet to be long. 
It shows its purity in the lyric, and breathes its 
pathos in the ballad; but palls upon the taste in 
the long and laboured ode, and dies away into 

, in attempting to attain the epic character. 
With many modern instances before us, (last not 
least, in avoirdupois weight, Fitchett’s ‘ King Al- 
fred,’) we entertain a suspicion that some mistake 
ofthenature and the object of poetry lies at the root 
of all these long epics, Flowers do not grow to the 
size of elm trees, and poems should be the very 
flowers of literature, most prized when they ex- 
hibit the spirit of beauty clothed in the lightest 
array of words. They should spring up and 
show their beauty, then close, leaving a sweet 
memory behind them, like the violets of spring. 
“Itis a terrible thing,” says Herder, speaking 
of epics, “‘ when one reads and reads and ever 
longs for the end, but it will not come!” 

ese remarks, however, are not particularly 
applied to Mr. Caunter’s poem, but to the style 
of all similar attempts. t 0 his choice of a sub- 
ject for imaginative treatment we have serious 
objections, as we cannot see the expediency of 
mingling imaginative circumstances with the 
narrative of Scripture, and the inconveniences 
of such a plan are obvious enough in the confu- 
sion of Milton and the Bible even in the minds 
ofsome intelligent readers. Thus the doctrine 
that creatures were made carnivorous by Adam’s 
fall, is as firmly rooted in the minds of many as 
ifSt, Paul had declared it; though there is not 
aword said on the subject in the Scriptures. 
Mr. Caunter has faithfully held to this poetical 

thodoxy ; but in other instances he has cast 

aside both Milton and the Scriptures, as in 
stanza 102 of the Second Canto, where, if we 
mistake not, he ascribes matrimony itself to the 
fall, completing the famous doctrine of Mr. Ward 
published inthe Zimes. This is certainly a bold 
stroke, though neither gallant nor poetical. Nor 
can we agree in Mr. Caunter’s account of the hu- 
man omniscience of Adam; for we think he has 
confounded wisdom with knowledge, as in the 
following lines :— 

They had reaped wisdom with the scythe of guilt— 

Reaped it amid the whirlwind and the storm. 

+ + «+  « The interdicted tree 
Had given them knowledge with its store of harm— 


Knowledge of good, but mixed with misery, 
To circulate through time into eternity. 


Adam was wiser than the wisest since— 
The first philosopher of all his race. 


The same confusion of two different attributes 








we find in the preface, where the author says of 
Adam :—“I conceive the whole fountain of 
knowledge, embracing abstract, experimental, 
and practical, to have been opened to him when 
he tasted the forbidden tree.”” Did Adam, then, 
understand railways and modern engineering? 
If not, Mr. Caunter’s doctrine falls. Poetry has 
not to clear up the mysteries of theology ; but it 
should not add to them. As Adam is purely a 
scriptural personage, of whom we know nothin 

more than what the book of Genesis tells us, all 
other accounts of him must be estimated solely 
by their imaginative vigour or beauty. Viewed 
in this light, the poem of Mr. Caunter adds lit- 
tle to the lustre which Milton threw around the 
first man, and to do again the work which has 
been done, is hardly worth ink and paper in these 
days, which require, as we have often said, a 
poetry of theirown. Even into the province of 
poetry a refined utilitarianism will intrude its 
questions, and it may be fairly asked, what 
utility have productions which neither add to 
our knowledge of facts nor enrich and elevate 
our minds with new and graceful imaginations ? 
All doctrines of utility are not “of the earth 
earthy ;” there is one which recognizes poetry 
as well as fact, and even allows the highest 
utility to such productions of taste and imagina- 
tion as cheer, illustrate, and refine human life. 
These remarks apply to the theme which Mr. 
Caunter has min | and of course, they will 
not injure his poem in the opinion of those who 
do not participate in our objections to its topics. 

We turn now to consider its execution : and 
here we find a long spinning-out of seenes which 
Milton has already familiarized to our imagina- 
tions. Mr. Caunter does not pass over Milton’s 
ground with a light and quick step; but dwells 
upon it as if no poet had ever been there before, 
as if he were a first settler, and had to break up 
new ground. This makes the reader weary, and, 
after all, with a thousand long stanzas, does he 
produce the effect of Wordsworth’s short simile 
conceived when he saw the marble figures on 
the spire of Milan, overshadowed by an eclipse? 

Thus, after man had fall'n (if aught 
These perishable spheres have wrought 
May with that issue be compared), 

Throngs of celestial visages, 
Darkening like water in the breeze, 
A holy sadness shared, 

It is no easy task to write a thousand Spense- 
rian stanzas without monotony of effect. Such 
a form of versification, carried to such an extent, 
is apt, unless ruled by a powerful hand, to be- 
come a master instead of a servant. Hence we 
find a want of reconciliation between the genial 
flow of thought, and the requirements of the 
metre, and sentiments often seem dragged in 
which would not have been suggested had not 
an unfinished verse demanded their help. The 
constraint of rhyme (like fire, a good servant but 
a bad master) sometimes drives our author to 
the hard necessity which once made Byron write 
the Scotch “ whilk” for which, as is manifest in 
the following instances :— 

that solemn pause 
Struck like an ice-bolt on the sinner’s heart. 
Eve shudder’d as she listen’d, and her jaws 
Were fixed in rigid agony. 

The author would hardly have mentioned 
Eve’s jaws, unless to supply a rhyme for pause. 
Again— 

One morn the brothers met to offer up 
Their sacrifice to God. Cain brought of grain 
The poorest, Abel the young lusty fup. 

A still more obvious instance of this dire con- 
straint we find in Cain’s address to Abel :— 

Thou art determined good, while I am vile 

A thing for pity—thine—thy pity—man ! 

(1 will not call thee brother) lest my bile 

O’erflow in madness—hear me, Charlatan ! 

We cannot imagine that the refined vice of 
charlatanerie was ripened at such an early age 
of the world; but so the rhyme would have it. 





In a poem of such extent, on such a theme, 
coincidences with the thought which Milton has 
made familiar could hardly be avoided—but it 
is not worth while to adduce proofs. In some 
of his additions to the scenery of Milton, Mr. 
Caunter has not added to their grandeur. Thus, 
as a consequence of the fall, Adam— 

Mark’d two wrens upon a hazel branch 
Pecking each other in intemperate fray, 
Raising their little wings, with onset stanch. 


They shook and curv'd the unresisting spray, 

Twittering their wrath. 
But our author proceeds, if we understand 
him well, to attribute the reptile genus to the 
fall :-— 

Beasts, birds, fish, insects which no eye could see 

All fell with Adam ; when the curse was given, 

Even the minutest animalcule 

On the calm air, from its recesses driven, 

Pass’d to the outward world: the earth was riven! 

Out of the fissures hideous reptiles crawY d. 

The following too is but an unhappy addition 

to Milton’s circumstances :— 
Eve from her slumbers started, and the jar{?] 
Of her emotion woke the sleeping man. 
Upon her arm there was a ruddy scar ; 
A pang shot through her limbs and quickly ran 
Up to her throbbing heart: pain its first work began. 
A centipede had stung her. 

This accident arouses the medical skill of 
Adam, who— 

Stoop’d down and crush’d the reptile with a stone; 

And, prescient of its medicinal power, 

Taking the tenderer portion from the Lone[?] 

And, mixing it with juice of herb and flower, 

He formed an embrocation that should scour 

The poison from the wound and ease her pain. 

This is a step beyond Milton ; but it is from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. But we need not 
more minutely criticize a poem of which the 
main design is, in our judgment, a mistake. 

On the whole, the execution is not such as to 
overcome our objections to an out-worn topic: 
there are passages which prove that the writer 
has some poetic feelings and sympathies, but no 
graces of execution could remedy the disadvan- 
tage of venturing upon Milton’s ground, where 
one must, indeed, walk with a very majestic 
step to avoid seeming out of place. 













































Essay on the Round Towers and Early Christian 
Architecture of Ireiand. By J. Petrie, Esq., 
R.H.A., &c. 4to. Dublin, Hodges & Smith. 

Asout twelve years have elapsed since Mr. 

Petrie’s Essay on Round Towers obtained a 

gold medal and a prize of 50/. from the Royal 

Irish Academy: this long delay was regretted 

by all who felt an interest in the subject; espe- 

cially as one of Mr. Petrie’s unsuccessful com- 
petitors rushed into print, with an essay so 
extravagant in its fancies, and so wild in its 
theories, that the whole inquiry was covered 
with ridicule. Mr. Petrie explains the delay 
by the laborious character of his work ; having 
taken the architectural structure of the round 
towers as the basis of his investigations into the 
age in which they were built, and the uses for 
which they were intended, he was obliged, for 
the sake of comparison, to enter into a minute 
investigation of the ancient monuments, not 
only of Ireland, but of the adjacent countries ; 
to search the manuscript authorities for the 
dates of the erection of these buildings, so far 
as they could be ascertained, and to obtain the 
aid of the draftsman, in order to place the archi- 
tectural evidence fairly before the country. 

Such an extensive range of inquiry necessarily 

led Mr. Petrie beyond his original limits of 

investigation; and the work before us ma 
fairly be entitled an essay on the Ancient Archi- 
tecture of Ireland, and particularly of Ecclesias- 
tical Buildings. 

The round towers of Ireland are called 
“belfries” in the language of the country; and 
the local traditions associated with each connect 
them with the churches, in the vicinity of which 
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they are always found. Antiquarians, however, 
are not always satisfied with popular explana- 
tions, and more than two centuries ago it was 
asserted that these structures were raised by the 
Danes or North-men. It was replied that no 
such edifices were to be found in the North of 
Europe, or in any countries where the North- 
men had settled ; and that none of them existed 
in those Irish cities which had been Danish 
colonies. The theory, which never had any 
foundation but loose conjecture, sunk into ob- 
livion in the last century, and has not since 
been revived. 

General Vallancey was the first who ascribed 
an eastern origin to the round towers; and his 
very fanciful theory has been adopted by a host 
of cag some of whom connect these struc- 
tures with the fire-worship of Persia, and others, 
with the worship of the Phallus or Lingaém, 
traces of which may be found in almost every 
part of Asia. Mr. Petrie has refuted this theory 
at great length; but it will be sufficient to say 
that it never had any foundation beyond mere 
conjectures and analogies, more strained than 
those on which Fluellen relied for the identifica- 
tion of Monmouth and Macedon, 

The christian and medieval origin of the 
towers, which has ever been that held by the 
great body of the Irish people, is strongly and, 
we think, conclusively advocated by Mr. Petrie 
He notices, in the first place, that the towers are 
never found unconnected with ancient ecclesias- 
tical edifices. Secondly, that the features and 
peculiarities of their architectural style are met 
with in the original churches, with which they 
are locally connected, when the remains of these 
are sufficiently perfect to admit of comparison. 
Thirdly, that christian emblems are found on 
some of them; that their details display a style 
of architecture universally recognized as chris- 
tian and medieval; and that they all possess 
architectural features not found in any buildings 
in Ireland ascertained to be of pagan times. 

The architectural argument is discussed at 
great length, and we deem it decisive; if more 
was. wanting, the original order for building a 
church, with a detached belfry, exactly fulfilling 
the conditions of a round tower, discovered by 
Mr. Petrie among the manuscripts in the Library 
of the Dublin University, ought to put an end 
to controversy. 

The work is beautifully printed, well illus- 
trated, and does honour to the publishers and 
the Dublin University press. 





Physical Description of New South Wales and 
Van Dieman's Land. By P. F. de Strzelechi. 
Murray. 

A volume of between four and five hundred 
pages, filled with accurate scientific observations 
respecting our Australian colonies, could not 
fail to be of interest and importance, even if 
only a compilation. The work before us has, 
however, higher merits. It contains the results 
of five years’ laborious research, conducted by a 
man of great scientific acquirements through 
pure love of science. Thoroughly versed in 
what had been done by previous travellers and 
surveyors, Count Strzelechi gives a good abstract 
of their investigations, and adds an immense 
mass of new matter. The condensed form in 
which this is given prevents the possibility of 
extract, but the following summary of the con- 
tents may give some idea of the value of this 
work. 

After giving an account of the results of the 
several surveys which from time to time have 
been conducted in New Holland and Van Die- 
man’s Land, the author presents us with his 
own observations on terrestrial magnetism in 
those eountrics. Then follows a fully detailed 





description of their geological and mineralogical 
features, illustrated by an admirable original 
map of the districts explored. From this it 
would appear, that a great portion of New South 
Wales is occupied by granitic and allied rocks, 
and by ancient slates; that next in extent are 
the portions occupied by incumbent sedimentary 
rocks, associated with others unstratified and 
eruptive. Coal deposits, with shales and sand- 
stones, occupy a lesser area, and lowest in 
importance and extent are recent tertiary forma- 
tions. The fossils of the second, third, and fourth 
of these geological epochs, for they are successive 
in time, have been carefully worked out, and 
are fully described and beautifully figured in 
this work. The results are interesting to the 
naturalist, for it would appear that even at a 
very early period of the earth’s history during 
the epoch of the deposits styled by geologists 
Palzozoic, the Australian Fauna and Flora had 
characters of their own, peculiarities marking out 
that portion of the world from the rest, just as 
it is marked out now by the strange assemblage 
of animals and plants, seen nowhere else. The 
climatology of Australia is fully treated of in 
another section, and a number of elaborate and 
original tables given of great value. An inter- 
esting chapter on the Aborigines follows; and 
the last section of the work is occupied by a 
full account of the agriculture of the colonies, 
with numerous analyses of the soils. It is evi- 
dent that this information mustbe of great value 
to the colonists, who owe a debt of gratitude to 
this enthusiastic foreigner, who has devoted so 
much of his time and thoughts to their service. 





A Tour through the Valley of the Meuse: with 
the Legends of the Walloon Country and the 
Ardennes. By Dudley Costello. Chapman 
& Hall. 

SumMER tourists are much obliged to Mr. Cos- 
tello, for the pleasant temptations his pages offer; 
his publishers, too, deserve thanks for having 
produced so pretty a book. But we must not 
dwell on its tinted frontispiece and title-page, 
or clever initial letters and vignettes, lest the 
reader should imagine that the illustrations were 
the strong point of the volume. 

The majority, we suspect, have hitherto little 
adverted to the existence of so picturesque and 
untrodden a district, as Mr. Costello describes: 
only one day and a half distant from London: 
that is, if we begin at Liege. At that city, on 
the threshold of the Walloon Country, Mr. Cos- 
tello wisely pauses to discuss the origin of the 
Walloon language: which, we are disposed 
rather to call dialect—since, some slight knack 
at discerning the corruptions of an original tongue, 
such as suffices for comprehension of the Vene- 
tian and Neapolitan patois, will enable the 
reader, with sparing recourse to a glossary—to 


comprehend not merely the Walloon Lord's | 
Prayer, here given—but also the Noe/ (or Christ- | 


mas carol) and the burden of the Crémignon 
dancing song. No such idle work, let us observe, 
will advance the student far in Flemish. 

Liege is rich in other curiosities which have 
been too much overlooked by the traveller press- 
ing on for the Rhineland, who is generally 
satisfied with a run through its strects, a peep 
into its churches, and a wrangle over his bills 
in its uncivil hotels. Beneath the picturesque 
arcades of the Palais de Justice there lies, or 
used to lie, (for these places change every year) 
a rich treasury of penny-popular literature; as 
unique as that which issues from our own Seven 
Dials establishments ; lives of saints, fairy tales, 
and (alas, for the people!) dream books. That 
Mr. Costello has “tried” this, is evident from 
his fourth chapter, which is given up to Kabou- 
termannekens, Brownies, Drollen (trollds or 


dwarfs) and “such small deer,”—and to the 
“gatt d'or” (golden goat), that guardian of 
hidden treasure, so well known to the romancer, 
of all countries, on whose mysterious power 
George Sand has founded one of the last and 
most delicate of her novels. Assuredly, we 
wish the sturdy operatives of Liege better real. 
ing than is to be found in so fantastic a library ; 
but as a _dream-accompaniment to the summer. 
tourist, these superstitions have a charm on] 
less vivid than the historical recollections which 
make the heart swell in places where a great 
battle was fought—and the eye rest on the hea 
of grey rubbish which was a stout citadel, in the 
days of ‘* the strong hand.” 

The number of these positive memories, and 
of the chivalrous legends more purely romantic 
which people every mile of the Meuse district 
and of the Ardennes country, is so great as to 
make the task of selection difficult. As ye 
0 from Liege in Mr. Costello’s company 
ne bids us look out for beautiful scenery on the 
Mehaigne, which stream, like the grander Lesse, 
was a stranger to us, even by name, till his book 
revealed it. He tempts, too, the modestly-pro- 
vided traveller to follow him with promises of 
good fare and cheap and clean lodgment;; though 
we should add, that we believe him to be one 
of those “who make the best of things,” and, 
therefore, that such tourists as are not happy 
save “they have all their little comforts about 
them” must provide against disappointment by 
making discreet allowance for his wiser temper, 
But we are at Namur without having drawn 
upon his pages. The vignette to the chapter 
devoted to this town, warns us that we cannot 
do better than pause, and give our guide's 
account of an old custom—new to most of 
us :— 

“Tf the city contain little that is ancient, and if 
its general history be comparatively deficient in 
interest, one local peculiarity which formerly distin- 
guished it, renders a somewhat lengthened detail 
not inadmissible. The use of stilts, as a general 
custom, is commonly supposed to have been confined 
to the wide sandy plains of the Landes, between the 
Garonne and the Adour, but they have for centuries 
enjoyed a far greater celebrity at Namur. The fre- 
quent inundations of the Meuse and Sambre, which 
formerly used to flood the whole city, led, doubtless, 
in the first instance, to their employment ; but that 
which was originally a necessity, became, in the 
course of time, an amusement, and one that deve- 
loped singular features. As far back as the eleventh 
century may be traced the existence of games on 
stilts; these games gradually assumed a party che- 
racter, and the players finally resolved themselves 
into distinct bodies, ready at all times to do battle 
| against each other, even to the peril of life and 
| limb. They were known as the contending factions 
| of the Afélans and the Avresses, the former repre- 
| senting the old town, as it existed before its third 

extension at the commencement of the fifteenth 
| century ; and the latter, the faubourgs of Namur 
and the parts subsequently added. They wore dit 
tinzuishing colours, those of the Mélans being yellow 
and black, the blazon of the house of Flanders; and 
| those of the Avresses, red and white, the colours of 
| the shield of Catherine of Savoy, the mother of 
Count William the Second, during whose reign the 
city was extended. Each party had its banner borne 
by an officer, called the Alfer, whose duty it was to 
display it from the Tétel de Ville, during the heat 
of the contest, encouraging the combatants by theit 
cries, and not unfrequently descending to the arena 
to share the dangers of the fight. These combats 
were conducted with great formality whenever 4 
sovereign or other. great personage honoured the 
city with his presence. ‘The market-place of St 
Remy was usually selected as the champ-clos, all 
there the opposing brigades assembled to the number 
of from fifty toa hundred each, besides those ¥ 

were called Soutenenrs, who came into the field to 
aid their comrades in case of accident, and when dis 
abled to supply their places. These bodies were 
regularly marshalled under proper officers, and there 
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being frequently as many as twelve brigades on each 
side, the number of com batants amounted sometimes 
tonearly two thousand. Few spectacles could have 
been more animated than those which were pre- 
gnted in Namur, when these conflic's took place: 
the whole of the population were present,—every 
vindow, roof, and ‘ coign of vantage,’ was filled with 
eager spectators ; and amidst the ranks of the stilted 
yarriors might be seen the wives and daughters of 
the combatants stimulating their husbands, sons, and 
jovers by their reproaches and exhortations, and 
giving effect to the stimulus by administering the 
refreshment of strong waters. It was, in short, a 
seene of universal excitement, and its influence over 
the minds of those who shared in it was so great, 
that, as an instance, a story is yet remembered in 
Namur, of a certain canon of St. Aubain, who, 
leaving the field of battle for the cathedral, was so 
impressed with all he had heard and seen, that for 
every amen and oremus which he should have uttered, 
hesubstituted the war-cries of * Mélans* and ‘ Avresses.” 
The struggle usually lasted for some hours, until, at 
length, worn with fatigue, one party declared itself 
ranquished. The victors then, in token of their 
triumph, did what was technically termed ‘lever 
Péchasse,’ that is to say, hopped upon one stilt while 
they held the other in their right hands, the drums 
and fifes struck up a merry tune, and the troops 
marched off in as regular order as the casualties of 
the fight permitted.’ 

The stilters of Namur were not without their 
Cunninghams and Tennants, to immortalize 
their national game in verse, the bard being 
none other than the Baron de Walef, to whom is 
attributed ‘Les Echasses,’ anonymously pub- 
lished in 1669. ‘The ‘pomp and cirecumstance”’ 
of thisnational sport, and the regularly organized 
system, according to which it was conducted, 


made it, naturally, a matter of suspicion in | 


troublous times :— 

“In 1732, a blow was aimed at it, in 
prohibiting the spectators from mingling 
combatants, under the pretext that ‘the disorders 


an edict 


which arose on these occasions proceeded, for the | 
most part, from the indiscreet zeal of quarrelsome 


men, who threw themselves amongst the ranks of the 
tilters, inciting them to violence by insults and 
blows.” A few years afterwards, an edict of the 17th 
of December, 1755, interdicted the stilters from 
asembling in the market-place of St. Remy, and 
limited them to the Place Lillon, with a prohibition 
against passing the refuge of Floreffe; at the same 
time the amusement was licensed but from the 
Epiphany till Ash- Wednesday, and then only after 
the hours of Divine service. ‘Those who infringed 
this decree were threatened with being seized and 
taken at once to prison, without any other form of 
process, and subjected, moreover, to the penalty of a 
fine of three florins, The military governor of 
Namur, a certain Baron de Schwartzenburg, whose 
representations had led to this decree, on his part 
threatened to fire upon the stilters, if they assembled 
in front of the guard-houses. Another decree of the 
I7th of February, in the following year, revoked the 
verbal permission that had been given for a general 
combat in the Place Lillon at the approaching car- 
nival, ‘to prevent the consequences which might 
aise from dissensions and quarrels.’ Not content 
vith these regulations, the magistracy took other 
steps, less direct, but not less to the purpose. A 
decree of the 20th of August, 1756, revoked the pri- 
vilege granted by the Archduke Albert, of admitting 
ber and other liquors free of duty to the stilt- 
fighters. But it was difficult to extirpate a custom 
that had taken so deep a hold, and the decree of 
1155 was so frequently disobeyed, that, in 1766, 
sverer enactments were ordained, suspending all 
diltfighting whatever throughout the year, the pre- 
text for which was the recent death of the Emperor 
Francis the First. ‘This prohibition was renewed 
every year, until, on the 9th of February, 1796, a 
fnal decree appeared, which was thus worded :— 

the mayor and municipal authorities of Namur 
having been informed that, preparatory to the stilt- 
fight in which the Mélans and Avresses were about to 
tagage on Sunday last, in the Place de Gravidres, 
differences of opinions and quarrels arose, which 
reached such a pitch that they led to serious dis- 
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orders, in which many were hurt, and the lives of 
several endangered ; have, therefore, in order to pre- 
vent the recurrence of similar acts, decreed, that in 
future no Mélans and Avresses, whether in the city or 
without, nor any other person of what quality or con- 
dition sever, shall fight, or even mount, on stilts, or 
appear in them at any time whatever in any part of 
the city, unless such combats be duly authorized by 
the municipality, under pain of being immediately 
apprehended and taken to prison, to be kept there 
on bread and water for the space of six weeks; re- 
voking to this effect all former edicts which may 
have permitted, at certain seasons of the year, the 
indulgence in combats of this nature.’ Such was 
the condition of the latest enactments against stilt- 
fighting in Namur at the period of the arrival, in 
1774, of the Archduke Maximilian, when, to do 
honour to the prince, it was proposed to entertain 
him with the spectacle of one of these combats. 
Many difficulties arose to prevent its accomplish- 
ment, but they were finally overcome, and full per- 
mission was obtained for the celebration of the stilt- 
fight,—the last that is worthy of the name. The 
Place St. Aubain, in front of the cathedral, was once 
more selected for the exhibition, and some hundreds 
of cart-loads of sand were strewed upon the pavement 
to sofien the violence of a fall. A large semi-circular 
enclosure was formed with posts and ropes, and two 
companies guarded the entrance. The archduke, 
travelling under the title of the Count of Burgaw, 
had arrived in Namur the evening before the combat, 
and had been met at the extremity of the fanbourg 
by the magistracy of Namur, accompanied by the 
brigades of stilters. On the following day, the 31st 
of May, 1774, after having visited the fortifications, 
and dined at the palace of the governor, the Prince 
de Gavre, he proceeded with his suite to the palace 
of the bishop, where, from the broad balcony that 
overlooked the square, a perfect view of the mimic 
field of battle was obtained. The Mélans, who had 
assembled their forces in the Place St. Remy, were 
the first to arrive, and entered the arena by the 
lower part of the Place St. Aubain; the Avresses, 
whose muster had been made in the Place Lillon, 
soon made their appearance at the opposite side of 
the square. Both bodies marched in regular order, 
preceded by drums and fifes, and every man proudly 
carried his stilts over his shoulder, while on the 
flanks capered a number of hobby-horses, whose 
business it was to keep off the crowd. At five o'clock 
in the afternoon of a splendid day the ceremony 
began. As soon as the contending parties had entered 
the camp, the order was given for mounting, and 
after having defiled before the archduke, each side 
prepared to do its devoir. The Mélans were drawn 
up on the left hand in two lines; the first was com- 
posed of the brigades of the captain, the volunteers 
of Gavre, the brewers and the boatmen ; the second 
of those of the porters, the men of the pen, advo- 
cates, notaries, &c., the butchers, and the guards, The 
brigades of the hussars, placed on the left flank of 
the two lines, formed the reserve. The Av 

more numerous, were disposed in three lines—the 
brigades of the captain, of the hussars of Wepion, 
and La Plante were in the first line; those of St. 
Croix, of Astalle, and the stone-hewers, furmed the 
second ; and the third consisted of the mountaineers, 
the tanners, the cuirassiers, and the commune of 
Jambes, on the other side of the Meuse. The por- 
ters and tanners, who constituted the é/ite of each 
force, were posted in the last line. Ona signal being 
made by the governor the battle began, the foremost 
lines advancing with slow and steady pace to the 
attack ; and soon the arena resounded with the rattling 
weapons of the combatants, and many a ‘ tall fellow’ 
measured his length on the sandy plain. The for- 
tune of the day was various ; sometimes the party of 
the Mélans, headed by their valorous chief Cas- 
taigne, seemed to be carrying all before them; anon, 
the Avresses would rally, and, led to the charge by 
their captain, Godinne, drove back their impetuous 
assailants. It was not long before the sustaining 
lines joined in the affray, and the reserve, disdaining 
to be idle, made the mélay general. The struggle 
was long and fierce ; and in a moment of excitement 
many a voice was raised for the Boute-a-tot ; but the 
leaders, fearing the consequence in the presence of 
the archduke, refused to give the word, and the 
fight was therefore marked by no more fatal conse- 





quences than distinguished those ‘gentle passages of 
arms,’ where fractured collar-bones and broken legs 
aid arms rewarded the exertions of the adventurous 
knights of old. The battle lasted for two hours, and 
then the Mélans, whose lines were completely 
broken, whose reserve had been put to flight, and 
whose best companions had fallen before the * clang- 
ing blows’ of their adversaries, were compelled to 
yield to the superior numbers of the Avresses. The 
stilt was raised, the drums and fifes joined in a 
martial strain, and the colours of Catherine of Savoy 
waved triumphantly over the field. When the stilt- 
fight was over, the prince was entertained by the now 
obsolete amusements of the Danse des Machabées and 
the Jeu des Anguilles,—games always highly popular 
in Namur, and which seemed to amuse the archduke 
mightily; in the evening a grand masquerade, given 
by the Prince de Gavre, at which all the notabilities 
and many of the stilters were present, closed the 
entertainments of the day. It was one memorable 
in the annals of Namur, for it witnessed the downfall 
of an amusement that had subsisted for eenturies, 
The prohibitive enactments were renewed, the 
allowance which the stilt-fighters had been in the 
habit of receiving was withheld, and their number 
fell off greatly, so that in a few years little remained 
but the name of an amusement that had once been 
part of the existence of the Namurois.” 

The reader who has gone through the above 
long extract, ifcuriousin “games and diversions,” 
will hardly refrain from asking if there be no 
Belgian Eglintoun, who will revive so quaint 
and peculiar a sport?) We could furnish an 


answer, but it is one tending to disenchantment 
—and in the Walloon Country, and among the 
Ardennes, that is hardly our humour. 


This article has run to such alength, that our 
further pickings must be merely fragmentary, 
Here is one which may be added, without offence 
to the Cosmopolitan cookery-book, which already, 
of course, includes the “ prescriptions” for the 
game pies of Montreuil, the baum-kuchen of 
Berlin—the mehl speisen of Vienna—the three 
thousand best-in-the-world Neapolitan ways of 
dressing or disguising macaroni, and we know 
not what beside :— 

“The means of living at Dinant are worth a passing 
comment. Nothing can equal the richness of the 
milk, the bread and butter are both excellent, the 
water is delicious, and the eggs and vegetables are 
plentiful and cheap. The Meuse and the many 
streams that water the valleys produce abundance of 
fish,—trout, grayling, and perch; and, for those who 
are fond of them, the ditches yield crawfish of enor- 
mous size, the largest being sent to Brussels, and 
often sold in the market there for twenty francs 
apiece, Lares, partridges, pigeons, gréves, and geli- 
noltes are abundant, and of exquisite flavour; the 
mutton of the Ardennes vies with its venison, and 
for the epicure there is one dish that is incomparable : 
this is the jambon de Bastogne, which we found so 
good that we begged the chef to give us his reeeipt 
for curing it, and here it is:—‘ The ham is cured in 
a brine of salt, saltpetre, and aromatic herbs, viz. a 
few bay leaves, wild thyme, and a handful of juniper 
berries, and a little garlic. It is steeped for about 
six weeks, and then dried in the smoke of the chini- 
ney, over a wood fire. When wanted for dressing, 
it is buried in the ground for twenty-four hours, and 
then boiled, with the addition of the same aromatic 
herbs, in the water. After boiling, the bone is taken 
out, and the ham is pressed under a heavy weight. 
As a corollary to the dressing, it may be added, 
that it often happens that the ham, when produced 
at table, disappears at one sitting.” 


We must make room for one other passage of 
different quality; the scene of which is the 
“heart of Arden wood :”-— 


“The village of La Roche was, about sixty years 
since, the scene of an occurrence which sufficiently 
shows how isolated it was, and how completely igno- 
rant its inhabitants were of what was then causing 
the liveliest sensation throughout the country. It 
was at the time when the discovery of aerostation 
had begun to excite attention, when Blanchard, the 
aeronaut, — unworthy, however, as he appeared of 
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the title of ‘intrepid’ which has always been the 
property, de rigueur, of those who sail the skies,— 
arrived at Liége. He obtained from the authorities 
permission to construct his balloon in the citadel, 
and establish a laboratory to supply him with the 
gas necessary for inflation. Everybody in the city 
and its neighbourhood impatiently awaited the issue 
of an experiment fiaught to them with so much 
novelty ; and the 18th of December, 1786, was fixed 
upon for the ascent. On the day appoiuted, the 
crowd to obtain admission to the citadel was so great, 
that a serious accident had nearly occurred, from the 
great pressure of the people anxious to secure the 
best places; it was, however, happily averted, and 
the numerous spectators, amongst whom were the 
Prince Bishop and all the municipal officers, were 
finally accommodated in safety. At a signal given by 
the discharge of artillery, the covering that concealed 
the balloon was all at once withdrawn, and the many- 
coloured orb appeared, held down to the earth, from 
which it seemed eager to escape, by a dozen men 
who grasped the cords. Blanchard was seated in 
the car. The immense machine was gently swayed 
over to where the Prince was stationed, and Madame 
de Berlaimont, who sat beside him, descended from 
the platform with a bouquet in her hand, which she 
presented to the aeronaut. Blanchard, affecting to 
stoop to receive it, desired the soldiers to cut the 
cords, and at the same time that the balloon flew up 
with the rapidity of lightning, quietly slid down to 
the ground, where he lay as if stunned by the fall. 
The Prince rose in anger, and turning to those who 
sat near him, exclaimed, ‘I was warned of the trick 
which this fellow intended to play us; but I could 
not believe that the impudent Frenchman would 
have audacity enough to sully his honour and repu- 
tation by an act offensive to a whole people.’ Then, 
turning towards Blanchard, who still pretended to be 
in a swoon, ‘I am not the dupe of your miserable 
jugglery ;’ he added, * you shall not be lost sight of 
till you have constructed another balloon; and if 
you do not go up in it, you shall be handed over to 
the arm of justice, and lose your head like a common 
robber.’ Having uttered these words, he imme- 
diately got into his carriage, and returned to the 
palace. In the mean time the tenantless balloon 
soared majestically into the air, was for some time 
kept in view, and finally disappeared in the direction 
of the Ardennes. Now it happened, sur ces entre- 
faites, that a great discussion had arisen in the little 
village of La Roche, in which piety and poverty 
were at issue. The images of the patron saint and 
the Holy Virgin were both in a pitiable condition as 
regarded castume, and the inhabitants were too 
poor to supply the wants of each; a collection was 
made, but it did not realise more than enough to 
purchase a robe for one. Opinions were divided, 
some declaring for the patron saint, others for Our 
Lady ; the partisans of the former were in the ma- 
jority, and on the day of his féte he appeared, 
* clinquant-neux, in a garment of great splendour. 
But scarcely had his image received the honour due, 
when a wondrous object greeted the astonished eyes 
of the villagers, by the appearance in the sky of an 
enormous globe of resplendent hue, which descended 
directly upon the tower of the church. It was found 
on examination to be composed of silk, and the 
inhabitants of La Roche were at once convinced that 
it was a present from the Virgin to deck her image ! 
They acted immediately upon this impression,—the 
balloon was at once cut into pieces, and a series of 
robes was made that have honourably sustained the 
credit of the Virgin’s wardrobe from that day to 
this.” 

With this tale—somewhat less sentimental 
than the lost leaves from Orlando’s journal 
which the reader may have expected—we must 
close our recommendation of Mr. Costello’s 
book. Additional value might have been given 
to it, by a few practical pages containing more 
of such work-day informationas distances, prices, 
means of conveyance, &c. We throw out this 
hint, that, thus perfected in a future edition, it 
may take rank among the best guide-books for 
the direction as well as the entertainment of the 
summer-tourist. 








Memoirs of the Lady Hester Stanhope, as re- 
lated by herself, in Conversations with her 
Physician, comprising her Opinions and Anec- 
dotes of some of the most remarkable Persons 
of her time. 

(Third Notice.) 

WE were not surprised, as we continued the 

narrative, to find that the wife of Dr. M. and 

Lady Hester Stanhope seriously disagreed ; that 

her ladyship, indeed, bore an extraordinary 

hatred to those of her own sex,—or, in milder 
phrase, professed a general dislike to women; 
so that, in all the visits she received, the wives 
of the parties seldom or never obtained access. 
Lady Hester affected to consider married men 
as necessarily miserable. She seems, at any 
rate, to have resolved that Dr. M. should be made 
so, unless his wife would be implicitly submissive 
to her will and pleasure. This led to their 
separation from her for a considerable period :— 

* Women,” she would say, “ must be one of three 
things. Either they are politicians and literary cha- 
racters; or they must devote their time to dress, 
pleasure, and love ; or, lastly, they must be fond of 
domestic affairs. I do not mean by domestic affairs 
a woman who sits working at her needle, scolding a 
couple of children, and sending her maid next door 
to the shop for all she wants : there is no trouble in 
that. What I mean is a yeoman’s wife, who takes 
care of the butter and cheese, sees the poultry-yard 
attended to, and looks to her husband's comfort and 
interest. As for the advantage of passing your even- 
ings with your family, which you urge asa reason for 
having them near you,’’ she remarked, “ all sensible 
men that I have ever heard of take their meals with 
their wives, and then retire to their own room to 
read, write, or do what they have to do, or what best 
pleases them. If a man is a fox-hunter, he goes and 
talks with his huntsman or the grooms, and very good 
company they are ; if he is a tradesman, he goes into 
his shop ; if a doctor, to his patients; but nobody 
is such a fool as to moider away his time in the slip- 
slop conversation of a pack of women.” 

Yet she had a deep conviction of the social 
wrongs inflicted on women, and a fine apprecia- 
tion of what is generous and noble in their 
nature :— 

* Doctor,” she said, in an impressive tone, “ I saw 
in the newspapers an account of a poor creature 
found on the step of a door in some street in West- 
minster. She was named the Fair Ellen—a wretched 
outcast from society—and was in the last stage of 
starvation. A poor forlorn woman, like herself, found 
her there, took her home, sold her petticoat to relieve 
her, and, probably from her over-anxiety to give her 
something good for her weak stomach, fed her more 
than she was able to bear, and the Fair Ellen died. 
Now, doctor, let the friend of the Fair Ellen come 
to me, and I will receive her to my bosom, and she 
shall be my friend , for such sentiments as hers will 
I honour and respect wherever I find them.” She 
went on: “ How strange it is that immorality, in 
England, is met in some persons by such severity— 
much too great ; and, in others, escapes animadver- 
sion! * * The poor are spurned for errors not half 
80 gross as what the wealthy my lords do in the open 
face of day, and set people at detiance to boot.” 

This subject is pursued to particulars which 
can be readily imagined. 

Some instances of Mr, Pitt’s kindness of heart 
are also given—one with a spice of romance :— 

* It is wonderful,” said she, * what a man Mr. Pitt 
was. Nobody would have suspected how much 
feeling he had for people’s comforts, who came to 
see him. Sometimes he would say to me, ‘ Hester, 
you know we have got such a one coming down. I 
believe his wound is hardly well yet, and I heard him 
say, that he felt much relieved by fomentations of 
such aherb: perhaps you will see that he finds in his 
chamber all that he wants.’ Of another, he would 
say—‘I think he drinks ass’s milk; I should like 
him to have his morning’s draught.’ And I, who 
was born with such sensibility, that I must fidget 
myself about everybody, no matter whom, was always 
sure to exceed his wishes. Would you believe, 
doctor, that in the last weeks of his last illness, he 





found time to think about his groom, in 

nobody would have suspected int him ? Hehe 
grooms, who died of consumption, from being obli 

to ride so hard after him ; for they drank, and Caught 
cold, and so ruined their constitutions. This one] 
am speaking of, when first attacked in the lungs, was 
placed at Knightsbridge, and then sent to the seaside 

One day, Mr. Pitt, speaking of him, said to me 
‘The poor fellow, I am afraid, is very bad: T have 
been thinking of a way to give him a little consol. 
tion. I suspect he is in love with Mary, the house 
maid; for, one morning, early, I found them talkip 

closely together, and she was covered with blushes, 
Couldn’t you contrive, without hurting his feelings 
to get her to attend on him in his illness?” Acoorg. 
ingly, soon after, when he was about to set off for 
Hastings, I went to seehim. ‘ Have you nobody, | 
asked him, ‘whom you will like to go to the seaside 
with you ?your sister or your mother?’ * No, thank 
you, my lady.’ There is the still-room maid, would 
you like her?’ ‘ Ah, my lady, she has a great deal 
to do, and is always wanted.’ From one to another 
I, at last, mentioned Mary, and I saw I had hit a 
the right person ; but, however, he only observed, he 
should like to see her before he went. Mary was, 
therefore, sent to him; and the result of their cop. 
versation was, that he told her, he would marry her 
if he recovered, or leave her all he had if he died 
which he did. Mr. Pitt once obtained a servant ip 
a very odd way. Riding on the moors witha friend, 
they came to one of those flocks of geese, which, 
picked of their feathers, are driven about by a boy, 
with a bit of red rag at the end of a long stick. ‘We 
must ride round,’ said Mr. Pitt ; * we shall never get 
through this immense flock.’ ‘ Yes, but you may, 
cried a sharp-looking boy, who had heard hin, ‘if 
you will only keep your horses quiet. Sh—sh—ee 
—ee—ayi—ayi,’ and the boy waved his stick here 
and there, and in a minute or two the flock opened, 
and, wheeling to the left and right in regular columns, 
made a passage, through which they rode. ‘That 
must be a clever lad,’ observed Mr. Pitt ; ‘he man- 
ceuvres his little army in a wonderful manner—a 
general could not do it better ;’ and he ordered the 
groom to inquire who he belonged to. A day or two 
after he was sent for, and put into the stables, Next, 
he was madean under-groom ; then taken to townto 
wait on the upper servants, and afterwards madea 
footman. * * Mr, Pitt was more than satisfied with 
him, and soon after made him his valet; but he did 
not live long enough to have his services recompensed. 
He died quite young, at twenty-seven. He wasa 
man all fire and activity. Mr. Pitt would say to him, 
*You must go down to-day to such a place, and! 
shall be there the day after to-morrow. * You vill 
excuse me, sir,’ the man would reply, * but I sha’n't 
go; for, if I do, who will attend to you when you 
take your physic to-morrow? You will be busy, 
and put it off; and nobody knows how to give it but 
myself.” * Well, well,’ Mr. Pitt would answer, ‘do 
so then.’ * * Nobody ever knew or estimated Mr. 
Pitt’s character rightly. His views were abused and 
confounded with the narrow projects of men who 
never could comprehend them ; his fidelity to his 
master was never understood. Never was there such 
a disinterested man; he invariably refused every 
bribe, and declined every present that was offered to 
him. Those which came to him from abroad he lef 
to rot in the Custom House; and some of his sr 
vants, after quitting his service, knowing he never 
inquired about them any more, went and claimed 
things of this sort: for Mr. Pitt would read the letter, 
and think no more about it. I could name thos, 
who have pictures hanging in their rooms—pictures 
by Flemish masters of great value—procured in this 
way. Mr, Pitt used to say of Lord Carrington, when 
he saw him unable to eat his dinner in comfort, be 
cause he had a letter to write to his steward about 
some estate or another—‘ voila!’ embarras de richessts: 
but when he heard of some generous action done by 
a wealthy man—‘ There’s the pleasure of being tich, 
he would cry. He did not pretend to despise wealt), 
but he was not a slave to it, as will be seen by the 
following anecdotes :—At one time a person was el 
powered by his city friends to settle on him 10,0001 
a year, in order to render him independent of the 
favour of the king, and of everybody, upon condition 
(as they expressed it) that he would stand forth 
save his country. ‘The offer was made through me, 
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and I said I would deliver the message, but was afraid 
the answer would not be such as they wished. Mr. 
Pitt in fact refused it, saying he was much flattered 
by their approval of his conduct, but that he could 
accept nothing of the sort. Yet these people,” added 


Jady Hester, “were not, as you might at first sup- 

disinterested in their offer: I judged them to 
he otherwise. For if it had been to the man, and 
not to some hopes of gain they had by him, would 
they not, after his death, have searched out those he 
esteemed as angels, and have honoured his memory 
by enriching those he loved so much ? (alluding to 


herself and brothers.) But no—they thought, if 
Mr. Pitt retired from public affairs, the country and 
its commerce would go to ruin, and they, as great 
city men, would be the losers; whereas, by a few 
thousand pounds given away handsomely, if they got 
him to take an active part in the government, they 
would in turn put vast riches into their own purses, 
and make a handsome profit out of their patriotism.” 
She added, “ There are no public philanthropists in 
the city. I recollect once a hackney coach drawing 
up to the door, out of which got four men : doctor, 
they had a gold box with them as big as that” (and 
she held her hands nearly a foot apart to show the 
size of it), “containing 100,000/. in bank notes. 
They had found out the time when he was alone, and 
made him an offer of it. It was all interest that 
guided them, but they pretended it was patriotism :— 
rich merchants, who were to get a pretty penny by 
the job. He very politely thanked them, and re- 
turned the present. I was once in the city at an Irish 
linen warehouse—very rich people, but such a nasty 
place—so dark' You know those narrow streets. 
They offered to buy Hollwood for him, pay his debts, 
and make him independent of the king, if he would 
contrive to take office; for he was out at the time. 
I mentioned it to him, as I thought it my duty to do 
so; but he would not listen to any such proposal.” 

We get, by the way, occasional glimpses of 
Mr. Pitt’s policy :— 

“Lady Hester said, that those who asserted that 


Mr. Pitt wanted to put the Bourbons on the throne, | 
and that they followed his principles, lied ; and, if | 


she had heen in parliament, she would have told them 


so. ‘Lf once heard a great person,’ added she, ‘in | 
conversation with him on the subject, and Mr. Pitt’s 


reply was, “* Whenever I can make peace, whether 
with a consul, or with whosoever it is at the head of 
the French government, provided I can have any 
dependence on him, I will do it.” Mr. Pitt hada 
sovereign contempt for the Bourbons, and the only 
merit he allowed to any one of them was to him 
who was afterwards Charles X., whose gentlemanly 
manners and mild demeanour he could not be other- 
wise than pleased with. Mr. Pitt never would con- 
sent to their going to court, because it would have 
been a recognition of Louis X VIII.’ ” 

The following correction of the current account 
of Mr. Pitt's death is piquant :-— 

“I happened to observe that I had read an account 
of Mr. Pitt’s last moments in Gifford’s Life of him, 
and that his dying words, praying for forgiveness 
thiough the merits of his Redeemer, or words to that 
effect, together with the whole scene of his death-bed, 
appeared, as I thought, too much made up, and too 
formal to be true: leaving the impression that the 
author, and those from whom he gathered his infor- 
mation, had considered it a duty to make the close 
of a great man’s life conformable to their religious 
feelings rather than to facts and reality. ‘ Who is it 
that says it of him? asked Lady Hester. ‘ Dr. 
Prettyman and Sir Walter Farquhar.—‘ Oh! it’s 
alla lie” she replied, rather indignantly :— Dr. 
Prettyman was fast asleep, when Mr. Pitt died: Sir 
Walter Farquhar was not there; and nobody was 
present but James. I was the last person who saw 
him except James, and I left him about eight o’clock, 
or I saw him struggling as if he wanted to speak, 
and T did not like to make him worse.’ After a short 
Pause, she resumed :—‘ What should Mr. Pitt make 
such a speech for, who never went to church in his 
life 2 Nothing prevented his going to church when 
he was at Walmer: but he never even talked about 
religion, and never brought it upon the carpet.*” 

Some small talk about him, Bonaparte, the 


Bourbons, and others, is also sufficiently amus- 
ing — 








* Buonaparte had naturally something vulgar in his 
composition, He took a little from Ossian, a little 
from Cesar, a little from this book, a little from that, 
and made up a something that was a good imitation 
of a great man ; but he was not in himself naturally 
great. As for killing the Duke d’ Enghien, if he had 
killed all the Bourbons, for the good of France, I 
should say nothing to that; but he had not much 
feeling. Whenever he laments anybody, it is always 
for his own sake that he does it. I don’t understand, 
either, a great man making complaints about the room 
he slept in not being good enough for him, or com- 
plaining of his champagne: I dare say he had slept 
in many a worse. Had I been in his place, you 
would have seen how differently 1 should have acted, 
and that such a man as Sir Hudson Lowe should 
never have seen that he could have the power of 
vexing me. He was not what I call a man of genius: 
a man of considerable talent he certainly was. A 
man of genius is like a fine diamond: what I under- 
stand bya fine diamond is one resembling a large 
drop of water—smooth and even on every side; so 
that whichever way you look at it, there is a blaze of 
light that seems as if it would spread as you gaze on 
it. However, men of genius have seldom a look that 
would tell you they areso ; for, what a heavy-looking 
man Mr. Fox was! did you ever see him? Mr. 
Pitt, again, had nothing remarkable in. his appear- 
ance; Mr. Pitt's was not a face that gave one the 
idea of a clever man. As he walked through the 
park, you would have taken him for a poet, or some 
such person, thin, tall, and rather awkward ; looking 
upwards as if his ideas were en air, and not remarking 
what was passing around him: there was no expres- 
sion in him at such a moment. It was my grand- 
father who had the fine look. The best picture of 





him is that at Chevening: he is represented in his | 


robes. The colour and fire in his eyes altogether is 
very fine. Georgio pleased me, when (on his return 
from England) he said, ‘ Your face, my lady, is just 
like your grandpapa’s: for the forehead, and the 
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of established opinions, and not the private specula™ 
tions of a solitary thinker. There are numberles® 
statements in these volumes in which, in this coun™ 
try at least, the author would be found to stand 
almost alone. Unfortunately, too, there are some 
apparent and some real contradictions, which provoke 
doubt and require explanation. The author con- 
templates his subject from the ground of his own in- 
terpretation of Continental philosophy as a whole (in- 
cluding Kant, Hegel, and Auguste Comte) ; and his 
application of these collected systems depends on the 
accuracy with which he has understood them, the 
skill with which he has combined them, and the 
logical severity with which he has brought them to 
bear on the great masters of antiquity. Predeter- 
mined to find in these no more than is explained by 
the transcendental professors of the present day, his 
view necessarily becomes iimited, sectarian, and de- 
fective; meanwhile, his definitions are arbitrary and 
one-sided. Thus, he uses the word Philosophy 
throughout as synonymous with Metaphysics, and 
gives to Physical Science exclusively the name of 
Positive. Such definitions are, unfortunately, “ fore- 
gone conclusions,” and beg the question which they 
are supposed to aid in the discussion of. The trea- 
tise is, nevertheless, clever :—would that it had been 
written in a style less dogmatic and presumptuous. 
The Female Disciple ; or, the First Three Centuries 
of the Christian Era: her Trials and her Mission, by 
Mrs. II. Smith.—The numerous books which have 
woman for their subject, and religion for their end, 
are characteristic of the day—a sign of the times, 
which marks their social amelioration, and promises 
still more. The path of the female Christian, in the 
midst of the idolatrous usages of the earlier ages, is 
here traced with some research; she is followed also 
to her hearth and home, and the daily routine of 
domestic life. Strong contrasts between the past and 
present are thus produced, and the blessing of Chris- 
tianity to the female sex thus made more apparent. 
This little work is well compiled, and, for its class, 








upper part of the nose, and the contour of the coun- | deserves commendation. 


7” 


tenance, I know are the same. 
There are also remarks on Canning, Huskis- 


| 


son, Queen Caroline and George IV., severe, | 


and even bitter; for she disliked them all. 
The _— anecdote tells in favour of Beau 
Brummell ; and, like all else we ever heard of 


him, just as much against his princely and lordly | 


companions :— 

“Lady Hester this day asked me if I had ever 
known Beau Brummell. 
man again, doctor,’ continued she, without waiting 
for my answer. ‘He was no fool. I recollect his 
once saying to me, in Bond Street, riding with his 
bridle between his forefinger and thumb, as if he held 


* I should like to see that | 























Aminta—{ Aminta, de T. Taso} traducida al Castel- 
lano, por D. Juan de Jauregui—tT his translation into 
Spanish verse of Tasso’s Aminta (a translation of which 
Cervantes observes, that a stranger might doubt whe- 
ther the Italian or the Spanish were the original), de- 
serves notice only asan illustration of the ardour with 
which philological studies are prosecuted in Germany, 
and which is to be found nowhere else. The present 
edition is published by Dr. Herbst, a teacher in the 
university at Kénigsberg; and it has a copious in- 
troduction in German, likely to be useful to the class 


| of students for whom it is designed. In other respects, 


a pinch of snuff, “ Dear creature! who is that man | 


you were talking to just now ?”—“ Why,” I an- 
swered, “that is Colonel .”—* Colonel what ?” 
said he, in his peculiar manner; “ who ever heard 
of his father ?"—So I replied, ** And who ever heard 
of George B.'s father ?*—“ Ah! Lady Hester,” he 
rejoined, half-seriously, “ who, indeed, ever heard of 
George B.’s father, and who would have ever heard 
of George B. himself, if he had been anything but 
what he is? But you know, my dear Lady Hester, 
it is my folly that isthe making of me. If I did not 
impertinently stare duchesses out of countenance, 
and nod over my shoulder to a prince, I should be 
forgotten in a week: and, if the world is so silly as 
to adinire my absurdities, you and I may know better, 
but what does that signify ?” 

So much for the present. Next week we will 
revisit the Orient in company with her amusing 


Ladyship. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Biographical History of Philosophy, by G. H. 
Lewes: ‘Ancient Philosophy.’ 2 vols. — One of 
Knight’s Weekly Volumes, which is likely to excite 
more controversy than is desirable. Accepting it, as 
we do, as the exponent of the state at which an in- 
dividual mind has arrived in the progress of philoso- 
phical developement, it has for us an interest ; but 
then, it should have been published as an indepen- 
dent work, the merits of which were open to general 
discussion. Sent forth in a cheap form, as part of a 
popular library, we naturally look for a statement 




















































we have no great sympathy with such unnatural 
productions, whatever their elegance of versification 
oringenuity ofsentiment. Intheseventeenth century 
they were as fashionable in Spain as they had ever 
been in Italy; and in our own country they were 
not without their admirers. But they are gone to the 
tomb of all the Capulets. 

The Songs of the Birds ; or, Analogies of Animal 
and Spiritual Life, by the Rey. W. E. Evans, M.A. 
—This is a subject of good promise—requiring, how- 
ever, for its execution a union of the naturalist and 
the poet. if not of a third party,—unless we include 
the spiritualist and the poet under one term. If, 
however, every poet be, in some sense, necessarily a 
religious man, as he is pronounced to be by some 
great poets themselves, we may partly accept the 
writer of the present little work as exemplifying the 
two characters when embodied in one person. Of 
all the animate creation he preferred, he says, the 
birds for his theme, because of their “ rising and 
soaring,”—to him emblematic of the “ spiritual flight 
of the renewed spirit, that holds its conversation in 
heaven.” Of such analogies Mr. Evans seems to be 
remarkably fond; and he is, therefore, well adapted 
to treat them, in prose or rhyme. In the first, the 
author has penned an introduction as full of them as 
of grace and beauty; and, in the second, produced 
some lyrics which ean be read with instruction and 
pleasure. Each is preceded with a prose description, 
The versification, though not always correct, is gene- 
rally musical, fluent and animated. 

Our Era, by W. Leask.—There is evident earnest- 
ness and purpose in these blank-verse homilies ; but 
we cannot acknowledge them as poetry. It requires 
the hand of an uncommon poet (a Cowper, at least) 
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to treat the moral, political, and religious questions 
of the times poeticilly. We have heard of a clergy- 
man who preached, with soporific effect, in smooth 
blank verse ; but direct, didactic purposes, we think, 
are best conveyed in prose, where no constraints of 
metre tempt the writer to enfeeble his expression by 
putting a score of words to do the work of a dozen. 
We cannot rebuke a writer who has ability and a 
good moral purpose; but we believe Mr. Leask 
would succeed better in prose. Such a sentence as 
the following derives no additional force from being 
arranged in a metrical form :— 

Yet it is pleasing, and the truth demands 

The gratifying statement tu be made, 

That the majority of papers rise— 

The great majority—above the filth 

Condemned by every righteous principle. 

The Globes Celestial and Terrestrial, by A. De 
Morgan.—This treatise is written toaccompany Malby 
and Son’s new globes and planispheres. ‘The Messrs. 
Malby are spirited publishers of globes, as their 
prospectuses show: and reasonable ones too, in the 
delightful modern English sense of the word. Among 
the novelties they have put forward, is a globe which 
they call perennial, meaning that it can give the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, and thus enable any one to 
verify the astronomy of Hesiod or Eudoxus, without 
ealculation. One of the last astronomical labours of 
Mr. Baily was the drawing a set of boundaries for 
Malby’s celestial globes,so as to removea few of the 
glaring anomalies which are usually presented. The 
new boundaries are in a broad line; the old ones, where 
the two differ,ina thin line. As to the treatise, the 
points in which it differs from others are briefly 
these:—Only the appearances of astronomy are 
explained, on the ground that the globe is connected 
with them alone: two persons, one of whom follows 
Ptolemy, and the other Copernicus, meet on common 
ground when they use a globe. 
opinion that the general ignorance of the actual phe- 
nomena of the heavens makes it desirable that books 
on the globes should confine themselves to appear- 
ances, and leave explanations of the appearances, 
and the grounds of them, to books on astronomy. 
Next, the tables of Ferguson for finding the new and 
full moon are given in an appendix, so that any per- 
son who is an adept (we had almost written add-ept), 
at common addition can find his new or full moon for 
any month of any year from b.c. 1000 to a.p, 2000 
within about a quarter of an hour. This introduces 
the beginner to an idea of astronomical tables: for 
the manner in which the moon’s place is found from 
day to day in the Nautical Almanac is only by a 
larger quantity of the sume sort of work, 

A Manual of Writing and Printing Characters, bath 
Ancient and Modern, by B. P. Wilure.—Designed 
to be useful to “architects, engineers and surveyors,” 
and which will doubtless prove so to decorative 
draughtsmen in general. Some of the alphabets are 
very well executed ; none are, indeed, bad, save, per- 
haps, the German text; this is, we think, capable of 
improvement. 





(ApvertTisement).—THE LAST NOVELTY.—When Dr. 
Jenner introduced vaccination, it was said that the affair 
was so simple, and occurred so often in the natural way, 
that the discovery should have been made some hundred years 
before; and so with the new invention, HUMPHREYS'S 
MEDICAL MARINE ESSENCE. Everybody knows that 
brine is not sea-water, and yet before this preparation came 
out, we had no domestic means of obtaining a sea-bath. 
This want is now supplied, and that on so liberal a scale, 
that all ranks of society may enjoy this wholesome luxury 
at a trifling cost, for witha single bottle you may make sea 
water ad lihilum—sponge, and dabble for six weeks; or 
take half a dozen shower-baths. Its use with infants is 
most important as a means of preventing weakness, or any 
taint of scrofula. By giving a healthy tone to the skin, it 
will prove the best cosmetic, and as Venus was born of the 
sea, should increase the charms of female beauty—but ** who 
shall paint the lily, or perfume the rose ?"—Globe. 

Sold in bottles, ls. 14d. each, with full instructions, by all 
chemists. Agents: Messrs. Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 
Sutton, Bow Church-yard ; Edwards, 6, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; Prout, 239, Strand ; Hannay, 63, Sanger, 150, Oxford- 
street. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Carlsbad, June 10. 


Havine accidentally opened upon a new chapter of | 


the most interesting of all subjects—the condition 
and habits of the industrious classes, I leave untold 
whatever gossip about literature and art, I may have 
picked up by the road-sides of Germany (and espe- 
cially in Dresden), and I turn to the sunny and sooth- 
ing picture presented by the life of a race of inde- 


pendent husbandimen—the life of the “ Altenbiirger | 


Bauern.” It is something not favourably character- 
istic of England that this word Bauer—the builder, 
by precedence and pre-eminence, has lost all its 
honour, and indeed all its significance, amongst us. 


from being associated with the idea of ascription to 
the soil. 
passed away with the 


Boors. And what word can I find to designate this 
class 2? None, for we have it not. Yeomen, perhaps ? 
but this is so far from representing the whole great 
body of tillers of the ground, that it represents only 
a few rareexceptions. Farmers? but the men I speak 
of do not farm, they possess, 
few comparatively labour for others—which is what 
we mean. Social and political institutions, the parents 
as well as the offspring of opinion (and hence of 
language), which have degraded Boor into a term 
of reproach, have, fortunately for the land of its 
kindred © Bauer,” left that in possession of its homely 
dignity—the name of the holder as well as the tiller 
of the soil. 

In the present state of knowledge and intelligence, 


property—tangible and especially immoveable pro- | 
| round the head, which emerges out of the huge square 


perty—will always command greater respect than 
wages, though the actual amount of the latter may 
greatly exceed the income arising from the former. 
This proceeds from the double insecurity of wages— 
the insecurity of their source and the insecurity of their 


ifyou will, the conservative, instincts of society. It is 


also not the smallness but the insecurity of a man’s | ; 
foot and ankle are rather small in proportion to the 


means, that holds him always suspended over the 
brink of destitution. And this is the enormous ad- 
vantage of the peasant-proprictor. Ie is under no 
illusion as to the sources of his subsistence. They 


lie not in wide and remote speculations, of which he | 


can measure neither the success nor the duration, but 
within the bounds of his small field. Its extent and 
capabilities are always before higeye; out of that, he 
and those he chooses to associate with him, must live, 


or lose it altogether. He arranges his life accordingly. , 
So much the | 


And hard enough that life often is. 





Labourers? but how | 


/ men is rather handsome. 


| the body from the shoulder to the hip. 


more is he entitled to the consideration which the 


self-protecting instinct of society bestows on 
manent, secure property, combined with the esteem 
which its better feelings award to patient, Courageo 
self-denial for independence sake. - 
There is no doubt that an English artisan 
earning two guineas a week, or even half that, might 
with tolerable prudence, be uniformly better off than 
avast body of the very small proprictorsof France, But 
it is equally sure that on an average he is not so and 
that the opinion which has grown out of this partly 
inevitable, partly remediable insecurity, gives to the 
peasant-proprietor all the merited and wholesome 
superiority due toa man who is not likely to fj) 
upon society in a state of mendicancy and depend. 
ence. In the present state of agricultural Wages in 
England, it would, I fear, be as cruel as vain to 
attempt to point out how, by a circumspection, fru- 
gality and self-denial equal to that of the small 
peasant-proprietor, wages might become a source of 
revenue as safe as any other—how a man’s property 
in himself, in his own strength, intelligence, and skill 
—might be as secure, as independent, and far more 
productive than land. In England, it is the artisan 
that must first learn and exemplify this great truth 
which it would be mockery to preach to men earning 
what no frugality can make sufficient for subsistence, 
But the Altenbiirger Bauern—or as the towns. 
people here call them—the Altenbiirger—where are 
they 2? You have, no doubt, read that this very pe 
culiar race of peasants is not of German but Slavonic 
origin. if you have any faith in races, you will be 
staggered as I was, and will ask for confirmation of 
the assertion, which you will get. It seems indis. 
putable that they are of Wendish race. Having 
pushed further west than any of that family, and 
settled in the heart of a thoroughly German country, 


| this little tribe has, however, lost its language, and, as 


it seems, its distinctive character. It would be diffi. 
cult to find a more perfect specimen of what are 
generally regarded as the qualities proper to the Ger. 


; man people. ‘Tranquil, persevering industry, sobriety, 


frugality, order, attachment to ancient forms and 
usages, and, above all, that general submission to 
law and authority (which it is the fashion among 
German patriots to despise or deplore, but which a 
residence among an undisciplinable people brings one 


| to regard as the quality most essential to happiness 
Boor, probably, fell into contempt as Villein did, 


and to real progress), steady, unfanatical picty; these 


German virtues seem to be as completely rooted in 
But in other countries the reproach has | 
serfage, and wealthy and | 
honourable men are not ashamed to call themselves | 


this Sluvonic race as in Saxony itself. 

If anybody has a mind to see a yeomanry in full 
and primitive perfection, let him come and study it 
here. LT have talked with country gentlemen from 
other parts of Germany, and they all admit, that no 
more genuine specimen of an independent peasantry 
is to be found. In substance, Hanover, Branden- 
burg, and other parts of Germany possess the same 
class; but in none has it retained so perfectly unal- 
tered its habits, manners, and even costume. ‘This 
is worn by the wealthiest as well as by the poorest, 
and is laid aside only when they travel, ‘That of the 
A complete suit of dark 
fustian; full breeches, meeting very high boots, and 
a small black hat, fancifully, but not ungracefully 
formed. The dress of the women is hideous. I did 


| not see the gala head-gear “of portentous dimen- 


sions,” which Mr. Murray mentions. On common 0c- 
casions they wear a coloured handkerchief, tied tight 


cuirass, covered with gay printed cotton, enclosing 
Below this 
—hangs, 1 was going to say, but I will rather say 


| clings—a petticoat of the length of a Highlander’s 
application. Itis not the smallness, but the insecurity | 
ofa man’s means, that arms against him the selfish, or | 


kilt; only, instead of being very full, it is very tight, 
and knitted. These petticoats come exactly to the 
knee, and afford a study of the most prodigious legs I 
ever beheld :—not ill-shaped ; on the contrary, the 


calf. I saw several pairs of legs worthy of an ath- 
lete, and generally they give comfortable assurance 
of a cireulation and muscles in the best possible 
order, Such are the garments worn by the wives 
and daughters of men who, in England, would have 
every right to be called country gentlemen—that 
opulent hereditary Jandowners, cultivating their own 
land. I observed, in talking of a Bauer's wealth, our 
informant alwaysestimated it according to thenumbers 
of pairs of horses on his farm,—varying, I think, from 
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twoto twelve pair. They have handsome carriages (ac- 
cordingto German measure), excellent horses, live well, 
and theirdaughters learn music,dancing,&c. I confess, 
this reminded me not agreeably of Norfolk farmers’ 
daughters in the “good times.” But I soon took 
courage from the thought, that here were no “ war 

rices"—no artificial excitement—no heads turned ; 
that I was among careful, saving proprietors, studious 
to add field to field; above all, among a people whom 
the rage for délassement has not as yet seized. Our 
informant told us of a millionaire peasant, whose only 
daughter had alle miégliche Stunden, “all possible 
jessons.” I asked whether she continued to assist 
in the work of the farm. He said, “ She does not 
do the field work, nor feed the cattle (two ordinary 
employments of the female peasantry ), but natiirlich, 
she looks after the cows, and helps make the butter, 
and so on.” Happy, happy people, who can share 


in the progress, and even the refinements and luxuries 
of other classes, without a desire to quit their own! 
It is that desire, and not a taste for the comforts, or 
even the elegancies of life, which makes society sick 
and restless, and leads every man to regard his own 
position with envy and discontent. We have seen 


the young ladies who scorned the cows, and aspired 
to pass the magic but indefinable line which sepa- 
rates the farmers from the “country families’ in 
English provincial life. But here—fortunately for 
the Bauernstand, and most unfortunately for the 4de/ 
(nobility and gentry), that line is far too accurately 
and inflexibly defined to yield to the assault of beauty, 
wealth, and “accomplishments” united. In the 
sphere in which she is born, the Bauernidchen will 
matry and will die. And why, I pray you, might 
not a girl born under so benign a star as to havea 
healthful, active employment, and a determined 
sphere of duty, combined with all the leisure and 
opportunity for mental culture that wealth and re- 
tirement can give, why might she not read Plato, or 
stuly Newton, if her taste led her so high —or pour 
out the abundance of her young soul in music or 
painting? Are we never to get beyond the age of 
pedants and dilettanti ?—of blue stockings and “ ex- 
ceptional” women, who look down on the useful 
occupations of life, and scorn duties they have neither 
sense to appreciate nor virtue to fulfil? These are 
the monstrosities (Abnormititen) which grow out of 
anormal condition of ignorance and futility, and will 
disappear with that. At present, the whole current 
of prejudice is so strong against such a combination 
of the useful and the elegant, the simple and the 
luxurious, that there is little chance of one young 
woman in such a position failing to be spoiled for 
both characters; but there is no substantial reason 
why she should not be as simply earnest about her 
work as one of Homer's princesses, and yet give her 
leisure to noble and refined pursuits. 

This is equally true of all others, according to 
their several opportunities and classes. “The pre- 
rogative of the human specics,” said a great phy- 
tiologist, in my hearing, “is not equality, but in- 
equality.” Horses are more equal than men, sheep 
than horses, and oysters than sheep.” The crude 
aml chaotic notions of equality as the grand desi- 
deratum of society, the constant exhibition of in- 
equality as a grievance, to the impatient and greedy 
Imagination of the young, are by far the greatest evils 
resulting from the French revolution, or rather 
resulting from the reckless and inhuman abuse of 
certain kinds of inequality which brought on that 
revolution. ‘I'he good Altenburgers are secured 
against any such violent and oppressive exercise of 
Superiority, and therefore from its inevitable re- 
action, In 1832, at the time of that stir in Germany 
caused by the French revolution of 1830, which the 
People here (bless their tranquil souls!) call the 
aligemeine Rebellion,” certain of the princes, as you 
how, granted constitutions to their subjects. It is 
vey likely that none did so without some degree of 
teluctance. The great difference probably was, that 
‘me meant to perform their engagements, and some 
to Violate, or, if they could not violate it, to counteract 

reffect, At the head of those who gave their 
vol, and have kept it with the directness and 
integrity of gentlemen, is the King of Saxony. His 
‘xample was followed by his kinsman of the Ernes- 
tne branch, the Duke of Saxe Altenburg; and the 
constitution he then gave to his land is now in full 


finite gaielé at Paris, and not a few scornful smiles 
in London. Nevertheless, one may be permitted to 
ask where, within the wide dominion of England and 
France, is the population of 130,000 people, pro- 
fessing to be perfectly satisfied (** ganz xufrieden™) ?— 
the only word you can hear in answer to your 
inquiries ; and, secondly, whether this, or being great 
and powerful and dissatisfied, is the end of human 
society and government ? 

We left the picturesque and pretty little town on 
the very day of the meeting of the States, which, as 
in Royal Saxony, is triennial. They consist of 
twenty-four members (ludicrous and contemptible— 
is it not?), eight knights or nobles (Mii/er), eight 
burghers, and eight Bauern. They meet in one 
chamber, where the taxes are voted and the essential 
business of the country is transacted. You may say 
that, in presence of the Diet, these States fulfil no 
higher functions than a bench of magistrates at 
quarter sessions; but this is not so, and least of 
all as regards the effect on public opinion. 
The people know that every shilling they give for 
the public cause passes through their hands, and 
under their eyes; and they are satisfied. Indeed, 
well they may; the country contains above 
130,000 people, and the whole annual amount of 
taxes is 50,000/. ayear. Just take the trouble to com- 
pare the taxation of this, one of the most fertile bits 
of Europe, full of long accumulated agricultural 
wealth, and of all the fruits of centuries of industry, 
with the taxation we impose on the rock of Malta, 
And for this the people are not only governed to 
their satisfaction, but educated. Who will say as 
much there ? 

This education—this, after all, it is that has made 
the Germans the sober, tranquil, governable people 
they are. “Sie haben seit Jahrhunderten gute Schul- 
unterricht gehabt,” said a worthy good-natured 
Landrath on the Mosel to me, to account for the 
superiority he assigned to the Saxon peasantry over 
all others ; over the French, of whom he was speak- 
ing with profound and. just respect, but who, as he 
observed, wanted the “centuries of good school- 
learning.” I defy anybody who is familiar with the 
language and habits of the people to traverse this 
country, and not recognize continually the signs of 
this long and deep-civilization ;—understand I do 
not mean high (in the common sense) or brilliant— 
but popular and profound civilization; the wild 
beast in the heart of the people is tamed. They ean 
differ and discuss without tearing each other. The 
idea of subordination does not make them chafe like 
chained tigers. Their amusements are not savage ; 
they are not continually secking quarrels with other 
countries. All this is since Luther set the fashion of 
schools for the people. It took some ages for edu- 
cation to do its work—as witness the scenes of the 
Thirty Years War; but how else can you account for 
the difference in the character of the German people 
then and now? If the Reformation had penctrated 
into the heart of the people in England, (as it did in 
Scotland) we should have had schools too, and civi- 
lized masses. But kings and nobles had other things 
to think of, and other uses for the church’s moncy. 
I have great hope that even all the ferment of 
opinion now going on, will go on without injury to 
the peace of Germany or of Europe ; though I see 
care upon some brows I fervently wish as free from 
it as their consciences are from offence. Much | 

indeed depends on the prudence with which the | 
process of fermentation is conducted, or rather let to 
work itself out. If any people in Europe are still 
capable of becoming fanatically attached to a pure 
idea (se passioner pour une idée) it is the Germans— 
with all their quietness. We and the French may 
act it, but we mean something very much nearer to 
earth than pure ideas. For this very reason, the 
German ferment, being a more intellectual one, is 
less perilous if it is not resisted, or used to other ends. 
But I am not going to wander into the vast field of 
the religious movements of this country. They 
deserve a separate notice, and certainly by an abler 
hand. They form, as I dare say you will have 
concluded, only a part of the movement—various, 
unequal, conflicting often—which agitates Europe. 
To return to Altenburg. You will readily sup- 
pose that there is no talk about taking care of the 
condition and affairs of such a peasantry asthis. If 





satisfactory operation. This would excite in- 


would not long be what they are. You will not be 
surprised to hear that the marriages are generally 
contracted by the parents, and that the choice is 
guided more by the “ Grundstiick” (the piece of land) 
than by anything else. I confess to the weakness of a 
great repugnance to this way of cheating youth of 
that bright spot of happiness which is worth buying 
at the price of much toil and care ;—not, however, at 
the expense of the misery and degradation of whole 
generations, But as they are generally an orderly 
God-fearing folk, depraved husbands and wives are 
not much to be feared ; the men mostly marry young 
enough (soon after twenty-four) to prevent revolting 
inequalities of age, and the training and habits of the 
people are generally so alike as to render the incom- 
patibility of tastes which afflicts the more idle classes, 
of comparatively rare occurrence. Of course the 
more opulent, who give their children the advantages 
of a superior education, match them with their equals, 
An intermarriage with the burgher class is of very 
rare occurrence ; I say all this for the satisfaction of 
reasonable people, who will, I hope, be better satis- 
fied with it than I am myself. 

We found out a little too late, as one always does 
in a new country, that if we had but expressed the 
slightest wish, we might have been taken to visit 
some fine specimens of farm-houses. The loss of 
Gluck’s‘ Iphigenia’ at Berlin did not vex me a quarter 
as much; and if [ had been a mere idle traveller, I 
should have bid the Kutscher turn his horses’ heads 
round, and drive immediate to the reiche Wirthschaft 
—the rich farm-house—where we were promised a 
hospitable and pleased reception. When I first saw a 
party drive from our inn door, my English Einseitig- 
keit could not reconcile the smart Hamburgher 
Wagen (the light four-wheeled wicker carriage with 
swung seats known in the South as Styrian), the 
good harness and handsome horse, with the very 
costume of the women who carry loads about the 
streets. But, as I said, it is race and calling that 
prescribes their dress, and not more or less of wealth, 
The millionaire, above mentioned, when he goes 
with his family to the baths for health or recreation, 
wears Civiltracht—plain clothes, as we might say— 
but in Altenburg he is never seen but in the habit of 
his order. 

I cannot conclude the chapter on Altenburg, 
already too long, without mentioning among the 
felicities of this fertile and favoured little land, that 
the most eminent and most beloved of its sons has 
returned, aficr a long life devoted to ihe service of a 
larger country, (whom the munificent gift of his 
whole retiring pension will never console for his loss) 
to end his pure and honourable career in its bosom, 
In this voluntary retirement, in the antique mansion 
of his fathers, surrounded by works of literature, art 
and science (the only luxury or decoration suited to 
his tastes, or worthy of the simple dignity of his cha- 
racter), continuing to devote his wisdom and expe- 
rience to the service of mankind in this smaller 
sphere, he affords a cheering and elevating example 
of one whom the temptations of power could never 
corrupt, nor its disgusts weary. To the honour of his 
countrymen, it appears that he is venerated, loved 
and trusted, as he deserves. Yours, &c, 










































OUR WEEKLY GossiP. 
Whi Le, to their honour, some ofthe largest and most 
important towns of the kingdom are, at great cost 
and with considerable difficulty, reclaiming from the 
wildernesses of brick and mortar which are the growth 
of extending manufactures or increasing trade, spaces 
for the natural recreation of their toiling poor, it is 
not without a sense of waste of the worst kind that 
we see all the free commons and open glades of 
England—sites on which the people were enabled 
to nourish something like a faint feeling of territorial 
possession—the shadow of an interest in the soil of 
England—subjected to one sweeping law of enclosure. 
The reservation made, too, in the name of these 
ancient commoners, is on a scale which, while it is a 
satire on the justice that ostentatiously offers it, only 
serves to mark, in terms, some of the future incon- 
veniences that must arise out of this appropriation, 
The principle of that distribution, no doubt, may 
seem to have Scripture authority, with those who are 
never at a loss for a text in defence of what is clearly 
for their own worldly benefit, and always ready with 





they were not left to take care of their own, they 





a reading of their own. “ ‘To him who hath much 
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shall more be given ; and from him who hath little 
shall be taken away even that little which he hath,” 
—is the law of this inclosure, religiously observed. 
In neighbourhoods where there is a population of 
2,000 souls, there is to be a reserve of four acres as 
the common allotment ; a claim on behalf of 5,000, 
is satisfied with eight acres; and for 40,000, and all 
above that number, even where the heads may be 
counted by hundreds of thousands, the allowance is 
ten acres!’ The whole unappropriated soil of Eng- 
land is thus disposed of, by a scale which is the acci- 
dent of to-day, no reserve being left for its future 
adjustment to new proportions. The allotment is 
permanent, while the population in respect of which 
it is made is fluctuating. The treasury of national 
health is exhausted at once, and not anacre of com- 
mon-land left in England for coming contingencies. 
The poor man’s already slender share of the spoil is 
to have an elastic property—a capacity for stretching 
out to cover an increasing multitude—which may, 
some day, bring its attenuation nearly to the point 
of invisibility; while the landed proprietor’s fat 
allotment sits snug within the well-defined and unca- 
pricious limits of his own ring-fence. The popula- 
tion of the kingdom increases, it is stated, at the rate 
of about 1,000 a-day—360,000 per annum—upwards 
of a million in every three years. This general law 
of progression is, of course, unequal in various cir- 
cumstances; and the increase in towns and their 
neighbourhoods is in a far higher proportion. The 
population of 2,000 now, will, nevertheless, have four 
acres when it shall be a population of 5,000 ; and in 
many a locality which is measured for eight acres 
to-day, the generous and the good will have, here- 
after, in the presence of its multiplying thousands, 
to cut their way, again, through the rank overgrowth 
of civilization, for the purpose of getting at breathing- 
places for the people—of winning back, at great 
cost and labour, some small reversion of the natural 
blessings so lavishly squandered, and impiously re- 
grated, to-day. 

The daily papers mention the death of Mr. John 
Adolphus, a barrister, whose celebrity as a criminal 
lawyer was once very great,and who lived to become 
the father of the Old Bailey bar. He distinguished 
himself on Thistlewood’s trial in 1820, when he was 
retained as leading counsel on behalf of the conspi- 
rators; and on all occasions was an accomplished 
speaker. Nor had he neglected to cultivate his taste 
for literature, being the author of several works, 
among which may be mentioned ‘ Biographical 
Memoirs of the French Revolution’—the ‘ Life of a 
Barrister-—and a ‘ History of the Reign of George 
the Third,’ which has been lately republished.— 
Poetry and music have, too, lost a better professor 
than the world knew, in Mr. Augustine Wade— 
whose graceful lyrics, and delicate feeling of the 
adjustment of sound to sense, might have led him 
to distinction as an opera-writer, had he only so willed 
it. He died, we are informed by a correspondent, 
after a long and painful illness, and has left behind 
him a widow and two children, in circumsta:ces of 
the greatest distress. 

Whether taken on its real or its romantic side, 
a view of Athens cannot fail to be interesting. It 
has been, accordingly, selected by Mr. Burford for 
his new Panorama. Though the work is brought too 
near the eye, by being exhibited in the smallest 
circle, the illusion is well maintained;—as we felt, 
when the alighting of a large fly on one of the blue 
mountains of the horizon startled us back from the 
Pireus, and the Acropolis, and the Temple of The- 
seus, and the Monument of Philopappus, to reality 
and Leicester Square! The figures are, as usual, 
the least successful part of the picture; but we pre- 
sume they are indispensable, as indicating propor- 
tion, and giving life to the scene. 

It is with pleasure we announce, that a commission 
for one of the frescoes which are to decorate the New 
Houses, has been given to Mr. Dyce. 

A report being generally current that Mr. G. P. R. 
James has undertaken to edit Ainsworth’s Magazine, 
Mr. James requests us to state, not only that it is ab- 
solutely untrue, but that no proposal to that effect 
was ever made to him by the proprietors of that 
magazine. 

We hear, from Rome, that the Pope has issued an 
order opening, to the public, for the future, the de- 
partment of printed books in the library of the Vati- 


can, and for the preparation of a catalogue of its con- 
tents for their use. This measure has given great 
satisfaction to the Italian savans; for, although the 
collection in question consists only of some 35,000 
printed volumes, there are amongst them many rare, 
and some unique works,—and a great number 
contain marginal notes by celebrated men.—The 
Italians have been endeavouring to pay a debt of 
gratitude to the historian Sismondi, by striking a 
medal to his memory. It has been engraved by 
Antonio Fabris, of Udine, a distinguished artist in 
that style, and bears an inscription by the tragic writer 
Niccolini. We are assured that both the artist and 
the poet have done full justice to the subject; and 
the eagerness with which the subscription has been 
filled up sufficiently proves the reverence of the 
people of Italy for a man who seemed proud to de- 
rive his descent from their country, and who has 
worked with so much zeal and industry in the wide 
field of its history. 

Signor Vincenzo Devit, a distinguished professor 
of the College of Padua, has, it is said, made a 
discovery of great interest in the field of classical 
literature. In an ancient manuscript in the library 
of that establishment, he has found a set of unpub- 
lished maxims by Varro, the illustrious contemporary 
of Cesar and Augustus, and friend and client of 
Cicero.— We may mention, too, on the faith of 
a letter from St. Petersburgh, that Dr. Posselt, 
Professor of History at the University of Dorpat, 
being in the capital, has discovered, among the 
archives of the empire, eleven autograph letters 
from Leibnitz to Peter the First. They are written 
some in Latin, and some in German,—are all relating 
to matters of science,—and seem to indicate the exist- 
ence of a continuous correspondence between the 
illustrious philosopher and the great Czar. They 
are about to be published.—In Paris, M. Mignet has 
just published, under the title of Antonio Perez et 
Philippe II, a new narrative of that remarkable epi- 
sode in Spanish history, which records the daring 
rivalry of a subject with a gloomy and vindictive 
monarch, in an affair of the passions,—with its dra- 
matic struggles and historical consequences. M. 
Mignet has been induced to undertake this work from 
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| M. Charles Gosselin. 
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mitted to public exhibition on the Place of the Hotel 
de Ville, at Saint-Etienne. 

From Paris, we learn, that M. de Lamartine hag 
obtained, from the tribunals, the rescinding of the 
contract by which he had assigned to M. Béthune, in 
the name of a company of speculators to be Pa 
formed, the copyright of his * Histoire des Gironding? 
and of an unpublished volume of dramas,—together 
with the right to reprint his former works, at the ex. 
piration of the interest therein already conceded to 
It is worth while stating the 


| terms of this contract, as an additional example to 
| some others which we have given, of the value of 


literary property in France. M. de Lamartine was 
to receive 2,000/. sterling, on delivery of the MS, of 
the ‘ Girondins’'—12,000/. further, in the course of the 
two following years; and, from the 1st January 1847, 
an annuity of 240/. was secured to him for life, with 
a reversion of one half to his wife, after his decease, 
M. de Lamartine, as our readers know, was annoyed 
to find that, by a subsequent agreement made be- 
tween his assigns and the editors of the Presse, his 
‘Histoire des Girondins’ had become food for the 
feuilleton ; and, like M. de Chateaubriand, he deter- 
mined to resist. The question of the legal right so 
to deal with an assigned copyright has, however, not 
been decided on the present oceasion,—the original 
contract having been rescinded on the technical 
ground, that the promised Society has not been duly 
constituted, nor the first payment of 50,000 francs 
made, according to its terms.—The Academy of 
Sciences, in the same capital, has elected M. Lalle 
mand, of Montpellier, to the chair, in its Medical 
and Chirurgical Section, vacated by the death of M. 
Breschet. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 


Last Week. 

Notice is hereby given thatthe EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY will continue OPEN until SATURDAY NEXT, the 
26th inst., when it will FINALLY CLOSE.—Admission every Day, 
(from Eight o'clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue, 1s, 

HENRY HOWARD, B.A.., Secretary. 

Exhibitors are requested to send for their works on Wednesday the 
30th, or Thursday the 31st instant. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and those of the late SIR A. CALLCOTT, R.A., and 
other deceased British Artists, is OPEN daily, from Ten till Six, 
—Admission, 12: C 








having discovered, in the Foreign Office, de 
which prove, beyond any doubt, the imputed liaison 
of Perez with the Princess d’Eboli—an intrigue 
which has been questioned by some eminent histori- 
ans,—amongst them Ranke. 

The Journal des Savans mentions an addition re- 
cently made to the rich collection of exotic types 
existing in the Imprimerie Royale of France. Hi- 
therto, it has been without a fount of characters 
adapted to the typographical reproduction of hiero- 
glyphic signs. Attempts have been made, both in 
England and Germany, to produce such a series,— 
but with no great success, owing to the extreme diffi- 
culty of presenting with fidelity, by this means, un- 
equal signs which are rather pictures than writing. 
The progress of Egyptian philology rendered such 
an acquisition of great importance ; and M. Letronne 
has succeeded, with the aid of M. Dubois, Associate- 
Conservator of the Museum of Antiquities, in obtain- 
ing, by engraving, between seven and eight hundred, 
out of the fifteen hundred characters required—sufii- 
cient, it is stated, even now, to undertake the printing 
of long and complicated texts—The Mercure Ségu- 
sien speaks of a marvellous invention which has come 
to light within the walls of Saint-Etienne—the pro- 
duction of a sort of glass as malleable when cold as 
while red-hot. The Moniteur des Arts says, in re- 
porting it:—“ This new metal, which, ere long, will 
be of more value than gold, and which the inventor 
has called Silicon, is of a white colour, very sonorous, 
and as brilliant and transparent as crystal. It can 
be obtained, with equal ease, opaque or coloured ; 
combines with various substances, and some of these 
combinations produce shades of extraordinary beauty. 
It is without smell—very ductile, very malleable ; 
and neither air nor acids affect it. It can be blown 
like glass, melted, or stretched out into long threads 
of perfect regularity. It is very hard, very tough, 
and possesses the qualities of molten steel in the very 
highest degree, without requiring to be tempered by 
the existing process, which, as is well known, offers 
no certainty—while the result of the new method is 
sure.” * * A variety of objects have been manufac- 








bs logue, ls. 
’ "WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK-STREET, PALL MALL, East, NOW OPEN daily from 
Nine till Seven. WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, August the 2nd— 
Admission, 1s. EDWARD HASSELL, Secretary. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
Will Close Saturday next, the 26th instant. 

The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at 
their GALLERY, FIrFTY-THREE, PALL MALL.— Admission, Is; 
Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.--Now OPEN, with a new and highly interesting 
exhibition, representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, M id-day and Even. 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOT RE DAM 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been s0 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux, Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


The CAUSES of EXPLOSIONS in STEAM-BOILERS, and the 

revention of those arising from incrustation, are now lectured w a 
c Dr. Ryan daily at half-past Three, and on the evenings of Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, at Nine, at the ROYAL POLYT ECHNIC 
INSTITUTION, Prof. Bachhoffner lectures daily at Ten o'clock, 
and on Tuesday and Thursday evenings at Nine, on the ATMO- 
SPHERIC RAILWAY, a working model of which, carrying visitors, 
is exhibited daily and in the evenings. A curious M ECHANICAL 
HAND; new and beautiful objects in the CHROMATROPE, PHY- 
SIOSCOPE, PROTEOSCOPE, and DISSOLVING VIEWS. Work- 
ing Models described. EXPERIMENTS by the DIVER and 
DIVING BELL, &e.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-Price. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Institution oF Crvit Excinrers.—June 24— 
Sir John Rennie, President, in the chair.— On the 
advantages of working Engines with high-pressure 
steam expansively, and at great velocities, by J. 
G. Bodmer. The author based his observations 
upon the principle of a considerable area of pistol 
being essential for taking advantage of the initiative 
impulse of highly elastic steam, in contradistinction 
to the idea of a percussive action, which had some 
time ago found advocates. . 

Mr. J. Woods exhibited and explained the action 
of Siemens’ Chronometric Governor.—The action ol 
this governor is so sensitive, that no variation of the 
speed of an engine, when 40 per cent. of its load 1s 
thrown off can be observed, for the entire change 
performed in one-fiftieth of the revolution of the fly 
wheel; this change absorbs or adds a portion of the 
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“rer are of vibration, the limit of which is between 18° and 
Lotel 91°; and by the laws of pendulous motion, this is 
shown to effect the number of revolutions to the 
> has amount of only 8 per cent. of its velocity, and even 
f the tl at small variation in the extreme position of the 
ne, in endulam ceases immediately the momentum is 
then Ftored to its former condition. 
dine, “Messrs. J. Goodwin and T. H, Statham were 
ether elected members, and T. Bartlett, J. 'T. Mitchell, 
waged A. Mitchell, H. W. Blake, Capt. Boswall, R.N., E. 
ed to F. Browne, and A. Doull Associates. The meeting 
‘ om adjourned until the second Tuesday in January. 
ile 
ue of Insuitute oF Brivish Arcuirects.—July 7.— 
e was W. F. Pocock, Esq. in the chair.—Mr. E, P’Anson 
1S. of read a paper ‘On the Mosaic Pavement in the Ca- 
of the thedral of Sienna.’ Mr. I’Anson prefaced his com- 
1847, munication by tracing the general history of decora- 
» with tion in mosaic, up to the period of the revival of the 
cease, arts—he then called attention to the mosaic pave- 
noyed ment at Sienna, which represents the ages of man in 
le be. seven different stages, as follows :— 
se, his 1, Infantia—a child playing in a garden of roses. 
or the # 9 Pueritia—a stripling holding a quoit in his hand. 
deter- 9 3 Adolescentia—(the figure almost totally obli- 
ght so terated). 
er, not # 4 Juyentus—a figure holding a falcon on the left 
riginal hand and a bent bow in the right hand. 
hnical 9 5, Virilitas—a figure with a pondering mien, holding 
n duly a closed book. 
franes ff §, Senectus—a slim figure, robed, supported by a 
my of staff, and holding a rosary in the left hand. 
Lalle ff} 7, Decrepitus—an old man leaning on crutches and 
fedical tottering over an open grave. 
| of M. Mr. I’Anson then alluded to Shakspeare’s de- 
scription of the seven ages, and observed that 
_— it was evident that the same feeling influenced 
; the artist of this mosaic and our bard. This work 
ROYAL §§ was attributed to Beccafumi, who flourished at the 
4 beginning of the sixteenth century (having been born 
in 1484, and died 1549)—an epoch prior to that of 
csiay ie Shakspeare. It is, therefore, probable that the idea 
was current, at that time, and however much Shaks- 
peare may to us have made the thought his own by 
‘cIENT @f the manner in which he has treated it, it is clearly 
1 till Six. J not an original thought with him. The paper closed 
Kooper, with a description of some mosaic fragments of 
rtists, | Roman work, found about sixteen feet below the 
ily fom # surface, in excavating for the new buildings at Free- 
cretary. man’s-place, Cornhill, a specimen of which was shown, 
LOURS. ‘On the setting up of Stones, Pillars, &c., as Me- 
norials to commemorate Events,’ by Mr. Scholes. 
OPEN | J —The practice of setting up single stones for the pur- 
cretary. pose of recording events, has prevailed in most coun- 
EofAD- & ties from the earliest periods on record, as we learn 
ueene § oth from sacred and profane authors. Numerous 
e Rhine) § instances of the application of rude stones, either as 
nd NE memorials of events, or as sepulchral monuments, 
as beens» ff having been adduced, Mr. Scholes proceeded to com- 
— ment on the use of isolated columns of any of the 
orders of architecture for such purposes. He men- 
s,and the § tioned that the Romans, who were, perhaps, the first 
ae s, (| People to erect columns to record their triumphs or 
ECHNIY | mmemorate events, had, in all probability, bor- 
c aTMO: | Twed the idea from the Egyptian obelisks. The 
ig NiteaL refined taste of the Greeks, however, would not allow 
PE, PHY- ff them to perpetrate the absurdity of applying so im- 
‘in'wi [| Portant a feature in construction as the column for 
ce, such a purpose. The column, when used and propor- 
== J toned to support a superincumbent weight, becomes 
Y anobject of decorated construction, but when enlarged 
2 ‘0 colossal proportions, and standing isolated, rather 
a. a looks like the remains of some gigantic temple. The 
On the Ff column known as Pompey’s Pillar, proves that the 
— Romans did not confine this absurd application to 
i,’ by J. their own country. With respect to this monument, 
rvation’ Ft ithas been discovered that its shaft was originally an 
f piston Ft obelisk, thus transformed by the addition of a white 
initiate ff marble capital and base, and by being placed on a 
stinction pedestal. Mr. Scholes, in conclusion, expressed a hope 
ad some Ff that we should see the day, when those, to whom the 
> control, as respects the erection of public testimo- 
a nen lial, may be intrusted, will cease to prescribe the 
a “er-recurring idea of a column as the subject to 
_< is — the competing architects are to confine their 
change is _ 
f the fy § . Lixwean Soctery.June 3.—E. Forster, Esq. 
mn of the the chair_B, Clarke Esq., was elected a Fellow. 
alters its A paper was read, entitled, * Descriptions ef some 
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unpublished Plants from North Western India,’ 
by M. P. Edgeworth, Esq.—A paper was begun and 
continued on the 17th of June, from Dr. Boott, de- 
scribing seventeen new species of Carex.—June 17.— 
E. Forster, Esq., in the chair.—A paper was read, 
from F. Walker, Esq. ‘On the Characters of some 
undescribed species of British Chalcidites.—A con- 
tinuation of Dr. J. Hooker's paper on the Gallapagos 
Islands, was also read. These papers were entirely 
descriptive. This meeting closed the session. 





BoranicaL Society.—June 6.—Dr. Bossey, V.P. 
in the chair.—Dr. Ayres presented specimens of a 
barren state of Agaricus androsaceus, which had been 
submitted to the Rev. M. J. Berkeley for his opinion. 
This state consists simply of fine brown filaments 
attached to dead leaves, more particularly on those 
of the Beech. Mr. Berkeley states that similar 
modifications of other Agarics have been found. 

Read—the commencement of a paper, by H. O. 
Stephens, Esq. being—‘ Memoir on the Phenomena 
of the Colouring of the Waters of the Red Sea,’ 
translated from a paper by Dr. Montagne. 

Enromo.ogicaL Society.—July 7.—The Rev. 
F. W. Hope, F.R.S., President, in the chair.— 
A paper was read by Mr. Saunders, containing 
the description of the male of Gastroxides, an 
Indian genus of Tabanide, from Col. Hearsey’s 
collection, and extracts from a letter addressed to the 
same gentleman by Capt. Boys, containing a notice 
of the different species of locusts in India, and a new 
species of Idmais, one of the Pierideous butterflies. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Sat. Zoological Society.— Promenade. 
Mow. British Architects, 8. 


TvEs. Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 





FINE ARTS 





THE SUMMER-HOUSE AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

AN invitation to inspect this much-talked-of 
building and its decorations having been forwarded 
to us, we may now, without impropriety, report on 
them. 

It must, we apprehend, strike every one that this 
kiosque, or cottage, or pavilion (the building has a 
trace of all these styles), has been planned on the 
principle of Miss Edgeworth’s Mrs. Raffarty, who 
desired, in her Tusculum, to have “a little of 
everything.’’ The structure comprises three rooms: 
—an octagonal one given up to Milton’s ‘ Comus,’ 
framed by every conceivable sort of arabesques—a 
closet on the left devoted to Scott’s romances—and 
a corresponding one on the right to Pompeii. In 
the two first-mentioned chambers there is a pro- 
fusion of minute and oddly-assembled ornament— 
plaster medallions of mythological figures, or of 
insects, such as frogs, flies, &c.—stucco borders, 
with gilding intermixed—painted caprices in en- 
caustic — here glimpses of a sky, of more intense 
blue than is ever seen in London, through eight 
mock circular windows—there painted landscapes, 
in painted frames, hung by painted ribbons, among 
painted festoons of flowers; the said flowers—tulips, 
auriculas, &c.—being comparatively so huge as to 
put the features of the delicately-touched land- 
scapes (Highland scenery) entirely “‘ out of court.” 
Then there are white medallions of Scott’s Eve- 
line Berengers, and Jeannie Deanses, and little 
white caryatid Cupids, with gilt draperies—walls 
in imitation of grey marble, beaded by commonplace 
upholsterer’s gilt beading — doors of burnished | 
satin-wood—and a floor of tartan tiles, with a thistle 
border. In short, the mind aches at the want of | 
presiding principle, with its consequent want of | 
general effect. This may sound uncourtly; but it | 
is short of, rather than beyond, the truth. 

Having expressed our judgment, that as a spe- | 
cimen of decoration, this summer-house is a failure, | 
we will speak of the ‘ Comus’ frescoes and of the en- 
caustic paintings, as works of Art, separated (as faras | 
is possible) from the overcharged multiplicity of petty 
and heterogencous ornament by which they are sur- 
rounded. Three of them (by Mr. Maclise, Mr. East- 
lake, and Mr. Leslie)dhave been already noticed when 
the designs were exhibited at the Academy. We 
shall, therefore, only add, that in all, the oil was more 
satisfactory than the fresco. Mr. Leslie’s, indeed, 
already gives signs of decay. Hard by this isa 
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composition by Mr. Uwins; who has chosen the 
moment when the Lady is lost in the wood, with 
Comus discovered lurking in ambuscade. With 
a fair portion of effect as a whole, we cannot acquit 
the female figure of a massiveness of contour at 
variance with the poet’s text. The execution is 
loose and sketchy, so far as we could judge (this 
being one of three which hang in the worst 
light—to say nothing of the distracting filagree 
of ornaments round it): and it appears as if 
some of the half tints had sunk. Sir William 
Ross has “done for’ the entry of the Brothers, 
since his composition does not rise beyond com- 
monplace book-illustration, while, as a piece of 
painting, it is as far below the mark. Mr. Stanfield 
has designed a beautiful landscape; but fresco is 
not the fit medium for executing such a subject. 
Mr. Dyce’s contribution is the best of the eight. 
Leaving the faéry work of the Masque to the more 
florid fancy of Mr. Maclise and Mr. Landseer, he 
has contented himself with picturing the present- 
ation of the two Brothers and the Lady to their 
father and mother, while the attendant Spirit sings, 

Noble Lord and Lady bright, 

I have brought ye new delight. 
In treating this passage, Mr. Dyce has observed 
that reserve, without pedantic dryness, which befits 
well his material. His composition is graceful, 
simple, and full of intelligence, and his colouring 
rich without trickery ; the very small size of the 
heads having, apparently, enabled him to evade the 
difficulty he has obviously found in the flesh of 
the larger specimen at Westminster Hall. 

We must lastly speak of Mr. Landseer’s design: 
which is the rabble rout of brutified creatures who 
serve the Enchanter: a rich, coarse, and voluptuous 
piece of imagination. As all the world knows, Mr. 
Landseer, in his literal pictures, exhibits just that 
amount of flattery of brute intelligence, which raises 
appetite almost to the level of desire. Here, ac- 
cordingly, he has very permissibly exaggerated the 
subtlety of one animal head, the grossness of an- 
other, &c., till the power of the whole rivets and 
revolts the gazer. As regards the execution, though 
Mr. Landseer has allowed himself a softened outline 
which gives the appearance of indecision to portions 
of his work, and even suggests the idea of oil having 
been used to retouch and enrich—his marvellous 
command over texture has not failed him. The 
enchanted ladies, the prostrate monster in the fore- 
ground, and the huge creature bearing the light, 
are given with great ease andrichness. We cannot 
satisfy our minds that the boundaries of legitimate 
grotesque have been observed—but there can be no 
doubt of the skill with which the conception is 
wrought up to. ‘There is one other fresco, which we 
were shown: of which we would gladly not speak. 
But as the press has, on hearsay, taken up the cause 
of the displaced work by Mr. Etty, and thereupon 
vented no small quantity of pasquinade, the justice, 
which is the due alike of Prince and Painter, leaves 
the critic no alternative. The work was certainly 
not worthy ofits place. The composition is not the 
one exhibited at the Royal Academy, the reason of 
such change not being explained; the drawing is bad, 
and the colouring thin, coarse and earthy. The 
directors of the works have had no choice save to 
let this picture be seen; but having cited its defects 
in defence of a sentence which, to the outer world, 
has seemed at once discourteous and capricious, we 
shall forget it as fast as we can, for the artist’s sake. 

The designs from Scott’s novels, in the small 
room, are so small, and ill placed, and lighted, 
that we are hardly able to report on them. They 
are by Messrs. ‘Townsend, Stonhouse, James Doyle, 
Richard Doyle, who has given the forest ride of 
Prior Aylmer and Bois de Guilbert with a grace 
and spirit promising capital things; and Mr. Severn, 
who will hardly forgive us for saying, that his 
design of Edith Plantagenet, in the Chapel of 
Mount Carmel, dropping a rosebud at the feet of 
the Knight of the Leopard, is worth a mile square 
of his more ambitious and elaborate cartoon-work, 
It absolutely lights up and spiritualizes the niche, 
so dark and so gaudily framed, in which it is set. 

Enough has been said: though there are bassi 
rilievi by Messrs. Timbrell and Bell, and medal- 
lions by Pistrucci, and landscape vignettes by Dal. 
las, after Griiner, “ still untold:”’ the one destroy- 
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ing the effect of the other, with a curious prodigality, 
Inshort, asa toy thissummer-house may be “evened” 
with certain rooms in the summer-house on the Ha- 
vel, where the late King of Prussia loved to disport 
himself [vide Athen. No. 626], or the pleasant castle 
at Laxenburg, described last autumn by a rambler 
in Austria [ Athen. No. 888}. It is not, in style, up 
to the Sans Souci or Trianon mark; being, at best, 
a fantastic whim. As such, Her Majesty's subjects 
have no right to criticize it ;—but if it be referred 
to as a step in the cause of decorative Art, we must 
say— This way no further!” 
THE SCULPTURE EXHIBITION, WESTMINSTER HALL. 
There remain, as we have said, a few subjects for 
remark, among the sculptures in the prescnt exhi- 
bition :—and, in the first place, we must not pass 
unnoticed Mr, Stephens’s statue of the Pastoral 
Apollo (128). The figure is good, and the face par- 
ticularly so—neither of them being, in fact, the 
revelation of a divine presence; but embodying well 
that compromise between the essential godhead 
and the lineaments of a mortal, which the Apollo 
might be supposed to put on, when he consorted 
with the spirits of the world, and played upon the 
reedy lyres of earth.— Mr. George G. Adams has a 
statue—it cannot be called a group—(125)—repre- 
senting The Contest beiween the Minstrel and Nightin- 
gale, after Strada’s well-known poem. Of the 
figure we can speak well—though its lines are too 
smooth and polished for those of aman. We shall 
do Mr. Adams no harm, by referring him, for a study 
of the male figure, to Mr. Thrupp’s “ Hunter’— 
where the very exaggerations may suggest his own 
deficiencies the more strongly. Still, the model 
has much beauty; but the story is by no means 
told in its treatment. [ad the rival musicians been 
represented in their hour of contest, the subject 
would have been apparent in the work; and Stra- 
da’s poetical fable would at once have suggested 
itself as the illustration. But the bird is lying 
dead, on the lyre; over which the minstrel’s face is 
bent with a look of touching regret:—and the dead 
bird is a mere dead bird, like any other. Repre- 
sented after the action of the tale is finished, there 
is nothing here to suggest the latter—no token that 
the death is a homage to the harp—that the winged 
minstrel had perished of his own defeated aspira- 
tions. The name of Strada makes all clear enough; 
but the sculptor’s meaning should have been ex- 
pressed in the language of his own art.—As we have 
referred to Mr. ‘Thrupp, we will say a few words 
upon another figure of his, Flora scattering Flowers 
(134). Here is a work with so many merits of 
detail, as to make us seriously lament the school in 
which it has sought its inspiration. For the statues 
of this affected and attitudinal class, as we have 
before had occasion to observe, Canova is auswer- 
able—that great master in an inferior school. Both 
in the figure itself, and the modelling of the dra- 
pery into which the garlands are gathered, there is 
a lightness and a flutter highly characteristic of the 
goddess who feeds on the perfumes of nature, and 
whose footprint over all the earth is marked in 
The freshness of the fields and the fra- 


flowers. 
grance of the garden seem to breathe around her; 
the face is beautiful, as the face should be that 
reflects the roses:—and yet, all these features of 
the ideal Flora are sacrificed to affectation of pose. 
Of all the goddesses, this one should be the least of 


a mannerist. Who ever caught her attitudinizing, 
upon the mountains, in the character of an Italian 
danzatrice 2 Mr. Thrupp has pursued the mytho- 
logical Flora, and had her, long, in view :—when 
lo! at the moment of placing her on his pedestal, 
the graceful goddess has escaped him—and the Flora 
of the fancy-ball remains in her stead. 

Mr. F. S. Archer has a Boy Playing (132)—ugly 
enough, and naked enough, to grow into a “ Greek 
huntsman,”’ under the chisel of Mr. Park, when he 
becomes a little older. Meantime, he is, already, 
too old to play at marbles.—Mr. Hancocks’s Creation 
of Adam (137) we think we should probably have 
taken for “ Prometheus,’’ had there been no cata- 
logue for our instruction. Adam is supposed to 
be lying “on the flowery herb,” as ‘‘ new awaked 
from soundest sleep,’ with his wondering eyes 
turned upward, to ‘‘ gaze awhile the ample sky.” 
The face is of more antiquity than befits a book of 


that first and single record; and his examination 
of the sky appears of an unsatisfactory character, 
as reflected there. The first man does not seem 
satisfied with his new world. In fact, this is not 
Adam in Paradise, whatever the sculptor may call 
it; and the model, by any name, appeals to certain 
recollections which we have, against its originality. 
—Mr. John Ternouth has a very beautiful reclining 
figure of 4d Nymph (135)—with a face cold and 
passionless enough to represent what a nymph of 
Diana’s train should be, and limbs of luxurious 
proportions more in harmony with what, on my- 
thological testimony, the nymphs of Diana were. 
The figure may stand well for a representation of 
that spirituality, which may be supposed to have 
recommended her attendants to the choice of the 
chaste goddess ; clothed in the mortal and volup- 
tuous forms that tempted the sons of men, and 
exposed them to the assaults of earthly passion— 
before which too many of them found their way into 
the scandalous chronicles of the poets. 

One other work, in this exhibition, we must find 
room to notice—Leander, by Mr. P. L. Crowley 
(143). Of this performance we scarcely know what 
to say. Itis of a very bold and daring character, 
in its attempt to give toa single figure the effect of a 
picture. The form of the drowned Leander lies 
just as the waves may have cast him up—thce figure 
nearly doubled backwards upon itself—the limbs 
flung about in that uncomposure which the sea has 
communicated to them, yet rapidly stiffening into 
the rigidity of death—and the wild hair heavy with 
its weight of water. There is great cleverness in 
the work—yet it may be doubted if it is legitimate 
sculpture. Generally, that deserves no higher name 
than statuary which deals with none of the living 
expressions: yet here, there is much expression 
conveyed by mere clever modelling. The posture 
of every limb proclaims, unmistakeably, the work 
of the tempest. The figure is, beyond all hesitation, 
a drowned man—by that sign, Leander,—but by no 
other, more than any other victim of the sea. After 
all, we will counsel Mr. Crowley not to be content 
with mere ingenuities—to keep clear of extra- 
vagance in form, and cultivate the spiritualities of 
the art, if he would be a sculptor. We will not 
undertake to decide upon the anatomical or statu- 
esque accuracy of his present plausibility—but it 
is striking, picturesque, ambitious—and, we think, 
contains the evidence of a power which may be 
turned to better account. 

There are a few works besides those which we 
have enumerated, in the Exhibition—but none, we 
think, demanding any particular notice. 





The Holbein.—I see that the * Holbein’? which you 
noticed June 28th, is again on view at our “ National 
Disgrace”—Gallery, that is, or should be—though it 
still remains a deed without a name. Waiving the 
question of authenticity, ithas most undoubted merits, 
and is so worthy of careful preservation, that I grieve 
to see it cracked and warped since its bright new 
coat of varnish. 

Not only as a lover of the fine arts, but also as an 
old turnerand mechanician, I have paid much atten- 
tion to the warping and cracking of wood ; and the 
result is, that no plank or panel, be it ever so 
seasoned, dry, or old, is secure from warping unless 
equally exposed to a current of air, or rather, to the 
air of any room wherein it is placed. Any plank or 
panel inclined against or inclining from a wall, is as 
certain to warp as if it were placed flat against a 
damp wall, the room being dry. All pictures painted 
on panel should be placed flat against a wall, but, 
with four pieces of cork, or, what you will, to keep 
the frame clear of the wall, and thus allow a current 
of air to pass behind. 

In illustration of this, allow me to state what 
happened to a valuable picture in my possession. 
Having, what I believe to be, one of the best pictures 
ever painted by “ Peter Nerff” or, to which the 
figures of “ Francs’’ ever gave life, I was anxious to 
place it in security during a few years of intended 
travel. I accordingly took it from the wall on which 
it hung, and, placing it in a rgom of dry and equal 
temperature, I left it on the top of a low bookcase 
inclined against the wall, On my return you may 
imagine my horror at seeing my cathedral and figures 





bellied out as if about to crack and divide. A brother- 





turner, but more experienced, immediately explained 
the reason. 

A second time I left England, and, after an absence 
of three years I found my picture in the most perfey 
condition, having taken the precaution to placea lons 
pole across the room, and to suspend iny picture fiom 
this, so as to allow a free and equal passage of air tg 
both sides of the old oaken panel. 

Trifling as these remarks may appear, I am cer. 
tain they may lead to the better preservation of many 
a valuable picture painted on wood.—I remain, &¢, 

Atheneum, Pail Mall, A. B. 

July 11th, 1845. 


PICTURE SALE. 

Tue last important sale of pictures which will 
probably take place this season, occupied two days 
(11th and 12th), at Messrs, Christie & Manson, 
So longan auction-tinie—several weeks pre-announced 
—gave Mr. E. W. Lake’s Collection more apparent 
importance, and raised a greater expectation thaa 
was realized by the number and intrinsic value of the 
articles combined. They amounted to but 123, and 
their merits, if either our opinion or market-price be 
any proof, were inoderate enough. Far from being 
what the catalogue declared, “of the highest class,” 
not one among them approached it, as near as many 
did the lowest. ‘They comprised, however, only part 
of Mr. Lake's collection, its Flemish, Dutch, French, 
and English portion, without the Italian, which, it 
seems, he has “decided on retaining:” if he showed 
littie judgment in the acquisition of such mediocre 
productions—he exhibited a good deal in getting rid 
of them. Nevertheless, some had very high names 
afiixed to them,—Rubens, Rembrandt, Vandyck, 
Murillo, §c.—and very plausible certificates—Smith’s 
Catalogue, Calonne Collection, Exhibited at British 
Institution, &c. These weigh light enough with us, 
and we can therefore admit but a single work which 
both weil deserved its name, and justified much com- 
mendation, the * Horse Fair, by Wouvermans, It 
was once a still betier picture, before the sky was 
repainted : all the figures appear genuine, and are 
beautifully pencilled, skilfully composed, their tints 
agreeably harmonized: price 290 guineas. The 
‘Alpine Pass,’ by Berghem, brought the largest sum, 
390 guineas, perhaps because a larger picture. An 
allegorical piece ‘Jupiter and Neptune taking 
Amsterdam under Protection, by ditto, does not 
display the beauties even of his landseape figures 
—unatfectedness in the groups, and freedom in the 
treatment; it is elaborate without elegance, and 
artificial without invention: 90 guineas. * The Duek 
Merchant’ and ‘ Twelfth Night, by Jan Steen; two 
coarse things, exaggerations of his style, 131 and 200 
guineas, ‘Le Musicien Flamand,’ by Texiers, 101 
guineas; ‘Five Boors at a Window, by 4. Ostade; 
‘Landscape with Dappled Horse and Figures,’ by 
Cuyp, smail, 96 guineas; ‘The Pear-baskct,’ an in- 
terior by De Hvoghe, 63 guineas; ‘ Young Lady,’ by 
Eglon Vanderneer, signed and dated 1674, hard but 
good, 79 guineas. Readers will recollect, these names 
are from the Catalozue; we doubt most of them, and 
cannot guarantee one; all the performances, however, 
have merit, and therefore only we mention them, 
To this class may be added‘ Les Forgerons Taillan- 
diers,’ or the ‘ Blacksmith’s Yard,’ by Metzu, a clever 
work, 235 guineas; ‘Garden with Pea-fowl,’ by Hor- 
dekoeter, 206 guineas; ‘ Landscape with Church Wind- 
mill, and Ruined Moat, by Ruysdael, 106 guineas; 
‘Calm,’ by Vander Capella, 84 guineas; ‘View in 
the Grand Place of a Dutch ‘Town,’ by Vander 
Heyden § Vander Velde, 237 guineas; which last two 
pieces seem authentic beyond doubt, as well as very 
meritorious after their kind. ‘The Portrait of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds,’ by Reynolds, 155 guineas ; though 
from Sir Thomas Lawrence’s collection we cannot 
believe Sir Joshua guilty of such feebleness. At 
other so-called * Major André, [see ante, p. 666) by 
ditto, 14 guineas ; neither could we recognize the 
great English colourist’s powerful hand in this 
‘Daniel Lock, Esq.” founder and architect of the 
Lock Hospital, by Hogarth, 43 guineas ; an expres 
sive but hurried production. ‘Combat between 
Coeur de Lion and Saladin at Asca!on,’ by De Low 
therbourg, 136 guineas ; historical character and cox 
tume falsified, colour unpleasant, the painter's Wl 
happiest effort within our acquaintanceship. ‘Sul 
set at Sea after a Storm,’ by Danby, 193 guineas; ® 
sample wf the furious-fine style which we dare Sf 
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he painter himself would now condemn as no true 
plimity. ‘Le Jeu aux Quilles, or ‘ Nine Pins,’ 
a Sart, 151 guineas ; a close imitation of Ostade. 
‘The Polish Ambassador,’ by Rembrandt, 106 gui- 
. ‘Rembrandt's Father,’ by ditto, 534 guineas ; 
‘Rembrandt's Cook,’ by ditto, 110 guineas. “ This 
js the picture recorded by De Piles and others to 
have been so delusive, that when placed in the win- 
jow by Rembrandt, the passengers thought it the 
cook herself.” Auction catalogues, we again warn 
our readers, are not distinguished for veraciousness, 
and the account just quoted cannot be reckoned 
among their few veracities ; but even were it exact, 
it would prove the picture a bad one—otherwise a 
yaxen fac-simile is the best portrait art can produce; 
and Madame Tussaud is a far better artist than Rem- 
hrandt! ‘Le petit Boudeur,’ or * Pouting Boy,’ by 
Greuze, 182 guineas; ‘Signora de Amicis’ by ditto, 
980 guineas ; to our taste very disagreeable speci- 
mens of a style seldom attractive. ‘ ‘The Boy with 
a Bird's Nest,’ by Murillo ; almost as good as if by 
him indeed; the delighted expression of a little 
bird-fancier, who has his hat full of nestlings, which 
he counts to himself while he fingers them in their 
strange crib, and hugs himself at their number, 
uals that of the Dulwich or any other little ragged 
epicure Murillo ever painted ; but the execution 
and colouring come short of his; 88 guineas, ‘A 
Landscape,’ hy Vander Meulen, one of his state pic- 
tures, 135 guineas. Two impossible Vandycks, a 


‘Holy Family,’ 126, a‘ Dedalus and Icarus,’ 260 
guineas, close our critical synopsis. 





Hogarth —These few words addressed to you are relative 
toanotice (ante, p. 666-67] ofa sale of historical pictures at 
Christie & Manson's, wherein mention is made of a painting 
by Hogarth, representing a ‘Westminster Election ;’ and 
that among the characters were those of ‘* Fox, arm-in-arm 
with House, the hotel-keeper.” This announcement sur- 
prised me, never having seen or heard of such a subject by 
that glorious painter. A few minutes’ reflection convinced 
me, that if they were the effigies of Mr. Fox and House (cha- 
meters very easily distinguishable) it was impossible the 
pinting could be by Hogarth. And now let us refer to 
dates,—those wholesome referees. Hogarth died October 25, 
174; Fox was born January 24, 1749, N.s. First entered 
Parliament, as member for Midhurst, in 1768. Sam House, 
publican and republican, as he designated himself, landlord 
of the Fox public house, in Wardour Street, Soho, although 
he commenced politician in 1763, did not render himself con- 
spicuous at any Westminster election until the memorable 
cutest between the Lord Lincoln and Mr. Fox in 1780. 
Thus, by comparing the above specifications of time, you 
vill perceive the painting could not have been by Hogarth. 

GEORGE SMEERTON. 

Hanover Park, Peckham, July 7, 18-45. 

In addition to the equestrian figures of the two 
chief heroes of Waterloo, which the Duke of Wel- 
lington has ordered to be executed, in silver, after 
the designs of Count D°Orsay [ante, p. 637], his 
Grace has given a further proof of his opinion as to 
the Count’s success in seizing his characteristic like- 
ness, by sitting to the latter for his portrait, as a 
companion to that of Napoleon by Delaroche.— 
We may add to this bit of commemorative Art 
Gossip, that the citizens of Exeter talk of erecting a 
monument to the memory of their late distinguished 
representative, Sir William Follett :—that the Queen 
has subscribed two hundred guineas to the fund for 
the erection of a monument to the late Gencral Sir 
William Nott: —and that Gibson’s statue of Mr. 
Huskisson, for the town of Liverpool, is casting in 
bronze, at the Royal Foundry of Munich. 

A few foreign paragraphs of the same kind will in- 
terest our readers. ‘The colossal bust, in white marble, 
ofhimself, left by the late Augustus William Schlegel 
tothe University of Bonn—and which bust is the work 
of the French sculptor David—has been placed in 
the great hall of that establishment.—In France, a 
bronze statue of Le Sueur the composer, is about 
to be erected in his native town of Abbeville; and a 
committee, including some of the first musical names 
of Europe, has undertaken the management of the 
Moject—From Havre, it is stated that a vessel has 
amved in that port, having on board three hundred 
rs of antique fragments, from the province of 

onstantina, in Algeria. They are to be transferred 
to the Louvre; in which place a room will be de- 
— exclusively to objects of art and antiquity 
‘ought from that colony.—Last month, was inau- 
firated, at Christiania, the monument, by the 
ma sculptor Mikkelsen, ordered by the will of 
; late King Charles John, to be erected, at his cost, 

the memory of Count de Wedel-Jarlsberg ; who 





filled, for twenty-six years, the office of Governor- 
General of Norway, and had, by a long life devoted 
to their service, won from his countrymen the title 
of the Benefactor of his Country. ‘The monument is 
a colossal bust, in white marble, of the Count, ona 
tall column of red granite, bearing, in letters of 
gold, the following inscription: —“ Charles John, 
King of Sweden and Norway, to his friend the 
Governor-General, Count de Wedel-Jarlsberg — 
1845.”—From the Norwegian capital, we learn, also, 
that an association of savans, artists, and literary men, 
has been formed there, under the title of “Society for 
the Preservation of the Ancient Monuments of Nor- 
way,” with the object of exploring all parts of the king- 
dom for such objects of antiquity as are worthy of re- 
cord, either in a historical or artistic point of view, and 
representing the same by lithographed drawings and 
written descriptions.—To this paragraph we may add 
an account, which we find in the Courrier d’Athénes, 
of a singular outrage committed upon the monuments 
of Greece. The wall of the Acropolis has been scaled 
by robbers; who succeeded in detaching a number of 
bas-reliefs, but had carried off only two—one ascribed 
to Phidias, and the other belonging to the Roman 
period. The first of these is said to have been re- 
covered, and the police are on the trace of the other. 
The Greck paper even insinuates that the authori- 
ties know who are the robbers, but screen the names 
from public indignation. 

In addition to the two Prussian Academies of 
the Fine Arts already existing, the one at Berlin and 
the other at Dusseldorf, a third is about to be estab- 
lished at K6nigsberg, for the eastern provinces. A | 
School of Painting has been already organized ; at 
the head of which the historical painter Rosenfeld 
has been placed as director and professor of paint- 
ing. The School of Sculpture is to follow.— 
The King of Prussia has appointed M. Sulpice de 
Boisserée, the learned archeologist of Munich (pos- | 
sessor, it is said, in common with his brothers Melchior 
and John, of the most complete collection of pictures | 
of the German school existing), to the chair of the | 
History of the Fine Arts, in Bonn, vacant by the 
death of the illustrious Schlegel—_The Academy of | 
the Fine Arts at Amsterdam has elected MM. | 
Ingres, IIorace Vernet, Paul Delaroche, and Robert 
Fleury, into the number of its members. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
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Princess’s.—Last Tuesday was the concluding 
night of Miss Cushman’s engagement at this theatre 
for the present season. ‘The Stranger’ was the play 
chosen for the occasion. The part of Mrs. Ilaller is 
no favourite with us, nevertheless as the actress's 
most successful assumption, it was perhaps wisely 
chosen. In other characters, Miss Cushman had 
shown great physical energy and force of passion : 
in this, she exhibited a quiet power and a tender 
pathos which hasrepeatedly commanded the applause 
of numerous audiences, and uniformly penetrated the 
“ sacred fount of sympathetic tears.” In concluding 
our notices of this lady, we have only to add, that 
for her success she has been little indebted to the 
management. The general inefficiency of the mise en 
scéne, and of the histrionic talent of her coadjutors, 
has been marked and unprecedented in modern 
theatrical experience. So far therefore the new actress 
has stood alone: and it is much, that she has con- 
trived to get through, not only with safety but honour, 
an ordeal more than usually perilous,for more, we 
believe, than eighty nights. Since her final appear- 
ances were announced, she has attracted crowded 
houses, and has reason, we think, to be satisfied with 
the enthusiasm of the audience on the evening of her 
farewell. 





Lyceum.—A new farce in one act, entitled ‘ An 
Object of Interest,’ was produced Jast Monday. It 
presents an old subject with a somewhat new face. 
The heroine, Farny Gribbles (Mrs. Keeley), indulges 
a romantic passion for becoming indeed the heroine 
of some domestie drama, such as Margaret Catchpole, 
Susan Hopley, or the ‘ Maid and the Magpie ;’ which, 
according to stage-usage in such cases, is forthwith 
gratified. Her mistress luckily has left a ring upon 
the mantel-piece ; this our would-be-martyr places 
on her own proper finger, and then pretends to her 
lover Barney O’Dwyer (Mr. Wigan), that it isa 
gift from another admirer; he in jealousy flings it 





out of the window, and it is picked up by a Mr. 
Marmaduke Primrose (Mr. Emery). No sooner is 
Fanny accused by her mistress of the theft, than she 
perceives that she has placed herself in the position 
she desired, and therefore determines to favour the 
mystery, while she asserts her innocence. As the 
finder of the jewel is a guest of the family, the dé- 
nouement would have been speedily brought about, 
but for circumstances which are too extravagant for 
detail. This part of the piece was especially tiresome, 
but as all ended happily, the audience were pleased. 
Its success depended on the acting of Mrs. Keeley 
and Mr. Wigan. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossir.—The musical 
news of the week may be told in a very few words: 
Concerts have been given by Madame Eugenie Garcia 
and Sig. Mecatti :—rehearsals held or announced for 
the Worcester and Norwich Festivals. Herr Pischek 
is gone—and Miss Sara Flower going for that course 
of two years’ study in Italy, which too often produces 
no results; the reason of said unfruitfulness lying 
in the receipt being tried too late. Meanwhile, a 
beautiful voice has been heard at the Princess's 
Theatre, in ‘The Syren,’ belonging to a Miss 
Georgiana Smythson.—We were told of another of 
rare sweetness, the property of a Miss Catherine 


| Hayes, a young Irish lady who has been singing with 
| an Italian opera company at Marseilles; and acting, 


too,—with great success. The local journals speak 


) of her in the highest terms. 


After the litigation of half a century, the long 
vexed proprietorship of our Italian Opera House is 
decided, and the property, it is said, was on Saturday 
fairly taken possession of by the present lessee, Mr. 
Lumley. The new pas de quatre, by Madlles. Taglioni, 
Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, and Grahn, was produced by 
way of house-warming. ‘Anna Bolena’ has been given 
since our last notice—with (for those who prefer 
Moriani to Mario) the strongest possible cast:— 
‘Cosi fan tutte’ was performed on Thursday, with 
Mdes. Castellan, Borio, and Rossi-Caccia. We 
hope to have another opportunity of speaking of this 
revival ; which a wise contemporary, we observe, 
forgetting that the opera has been played some half- 
dozen times in the last ten years, treats condescend- 
ingly as a piece of fossi! music. 

The site for the Weber monument, to be erected 


|in Dresden, has been selected, by the King of 


Saxony, in front of the Theatre Royal of that 
city. The Committee have decided that the monu- 
ment in question shall be the counterpart of that 
about to be erected to the memory of Beethoven, 
—that is, that it shall consist of a colossal statue, in 
bronze, of the illustrious deceased, on a quadrangular 
pedestal enriched with bas-reliefs on the four sides, 
The cost of the work is more than covered by the 
performances given in its behalf at the several theatres 
of Dresden, Berlin, Munich, Vienna and Hamburg. 
—The statue of Becthoven, modelled by the Dresden 
sculptor Hihnel, for the town of Bonn, has just 
been cast in bronze, at Nuremberg. At six in the 
morning of the day appointed for its departure to its 
destination, a grand concert was given, gratuitously, 
to the town by a band of two hundred performers, 
all dilettanti. The statue was hung with garlands of 
flowers, and crowned with a laurel wreath; and 
around it were ranged the four bas-reliefs, in bronze, 
for the pedestal. ‘The music performed was Beet- 
hoven’s own, with a single exception —a hymn 
written for the occasion by Dr. Meyer, and composed 
by the Baron Poissl. At six in the evening, the 
monument set out for Bonn, drawn by twenty-four 
horses, and escorted as far as Fohlertz, a distance of 
upwards of twelve English miles, by two hundred 
dilettanti, on horseback, singing their national songs, 
and performing triumphal music on wind instru- 
ments.—The King of Bavaria, bcing in the town of 
Aschaffenburg, has received a deputation from the 
singers whose grand festival meeting is to take place 
at Wurzburg, on the 4th, 5th and 6th of August,— 
soliciting his presence. His Majesty accepted their 
invitation. A body of 1,200 singers and 600 instru- 
mentalists will take part in these performances. 

A line must record the close of the season of French 
Plays. We hope it has been as profitable to the 
manager as satisfactory to the subscribers; whose last 
treat has been the “well managed mirth” of M. 
Amal. There are few caterers for any public, who 
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keep their faith so strictly, and with such avoid 


h 





of all questionable means by which the reputation of 
a theatre is made (means, in the end, sure to fail !) 
as Mr. Mitchell. is pretty little play-house, more- 
over, can hardly be kept open season after season, 
without good done to our actors—who may learn 
there, that what “Boz” calls “the charnel-house tone” 
is not indispensable to pathos;—and that comedy 
may be insinuated into the boxes, poked upward to 
the gallery, and flung merrily at the pit without 
grimace or indecency. ‘The morality of French 
plays, great and small, is another question, 

Mr. Sheridan Knowles, we believe, has returned 
from his sojourn in Madeira; with a new comedy in 
his portmanteau. 











MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—June 30.—A report, 
by M. Prevost, ‘On the Fossil Remains of Animals 
in the Garonne as connected with Geology,’ was pre- 
sented. M. Prevost says, the entire space described 
by the Pyrenees, the Montagne Noire, the Quercy, 
the central plateau of Auvergne, and the Limousin, 
and Upper Poitou, which forms a sort of vast gulf, 
open towards the ocean between Nantes and Bayonne, 
appears to have been literally crammed with the 
carcases of animals terrestrial and aquatic, and of all 
kinds, including the rhinoceros, All these animals, 
the remains of which are but rarely seen at the sur- 
face of the soil, and lie in solid beds of several métres 
thick, were different from the species now existing, 
and they were moreover different from the animals, 
not less numerous and varied, which, at an evidently 
later period, left their remains nearer the surface, 
such as the elephant, the hippopotamus, the hyena, 
the bear, &c., and which remains are now to be 
found towards the surface in many parts of Europe, 
particularly in Russia and Siberia. The latter, by 
their relative geological position and their character, 
seem to be placed between the most remote genera- 
tions and the existing species —M. Bory de Saint- 
Vincent called attention to his researches in Algeria 
as to the different races of the people of that country. 
He states that he finds no essential difference be- 
tween the Kabyle and the Moor, but that there is a 
great difference in the facial line of the Bedouin. 
The Ethiopian type is a distinct one, but the three 
races have been much mixed, particularly towards 
the coast. 

Portfolios,‘ Harris’s Peridoneus,’ with moveable 
strings conveniently adapted for the reception and 
protection of the weekly numbers of the Atheneum, 
now made to order by Mr. Kennett, may be recom- 
mended to our readers as both elegant and useful. 

Curious if True.—The following is literally trans- 
lated from Le Politique Belge. The Commissioner 
Lau (Law?), member of the Court of Insolvent 
Debtors, has just finished his Report on the debts of 
Father Mathew, the temperance apostle, contracted 
in 1842. The debts recognized amount to 13,000/. 
sterling, upon which a dividend of 4s. 9d. is about to 
be paid. The declared debts amounted to 27,000/. 
sterling. The bankruptcy of Father Mathew arises 
from the cost of hiring Covent Garden Theatre! 

Archeology.—It would seem that the opening of 
the Hippodrome in Paris, and the antique character 
of the performances there enacted, have given to the 
recently elected Mayor of Arles, the Marquis de 
Grille, a new idea for the celebration of his in- 
stallation. 


An audience of ten thousand persons 
assembled, on the 28th ult., by his invitation, in the 
ancient Roman Amphitheatre of that city, to witness 


a succession of bull fights. The appearance of the 
old Coliseum, with its strongly-marked population— 
the picturesque costume, Phrygian head-dress, and 
Greek, Roman, or Saracen heads of the Arlesian 
women—is described by the provincial press as pre- 
senting a picture of peculiar interest in an artistic 
point of view: and this experiment having dispelled 
some apprehensions that were entertained as to the 
solidity of the ancient monument, it is supposed 
that the future festivals of the city will occasionally 
revive for its modern population this striking picture 
of its long-past.—From Nantes, we learn that the 
Baron de la Pylaie has caused the interior of the old 
Celtic Temple of Lanleff to be cleared of the accumu- 
lated rubbish, which, heaped in many places above 
the bases of the columns separating the arcades, 
completely masked the former. This exhumation 


has ght to light a variety of ornaments, which 
will assist the archzologist, it is said, in arriving with 
more certainty at the determination of the date of the 
building ; and corrected some of the written mis- 
statements which have found their way into learned 
works that have attempted its description. M. de la 
Pylaie remained to make drawings of the general 
aspects, and all the sculptural details, of this still 
enigmatical temple. 

The Black Dwarf.—In the course of the last fort- 
night a new object of interest has been added to the 
already attractive scenery of the Tweed—a monu- 
ment marking the hitherto undistinguishable grave 
of David Ritchie, the prototype of the * Black Dwarf,’ 
in the churchyard of Manor. The monument, which 
is a neatly-executed stone, has been erected at the 
cost of Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, in considera- 
tion, we presume, of their having in early life been 
acquainted with Davie a few years after he was 
visited by Scott, as well as perhaps from a laudable 
desire to track the footsteps of genius. The stone 
bears the following brief inscription :—“ In memory 
of David Ritchie, the original of the ‘ Black Dwarf.’ 
Died 1811; erected by W. & R. Chambers, 1845.” 
—Scotch Paper. 





FIFTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISI£ ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
[From our own Correspondents. ] 

TUESDAY. 

Section AA—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

Several of the papers read this day were purely 
mathematical, and would be unintelligible to the 
general public. We shall only, therefore, give their 
titles. 

‘On Imaginary Zeros, and the Theory of Conju- 
gate Points,’ by Prof. Youna. 

Sir J. Herscuet exhibited a model of the globe 
of the moon in relief, expressing the forms and 
elevations of its mountains as seen in a good tele- 
scope. This beautiful and exquisite work he stated 
to be the performance of ‘a Hanoverian lady, 
Madame Witte; modelled by her from actual 
observation through an excellent Fraunhofer tele- 
scope, in a small observatory at the top of her 
own dwelling-house ; the selenographical positions 
and general contours of the principal craters and 
other leading features being first laid down on the 
smooth surface from Messrs. Beer and Maedler’s 
micrometrical measures and charts. The diameter 
of the model is 12 inches 84 lines (Rheinland mea- 
sure), or one 10,000,000th part of the moon’s actual 
diameter. The scale of heights is, however, neces- 
sarily enlarged to double this amount, as otherwise 
the relief would be too low for distinctness, The 
material is a composition of mastic and wax, and 
the whole is worked out in such perfection of detail 
as to represent every visible crater and mountain 
peak — nay, even the minuter lines of elevation 
which streak the so-called seas, &c. in their true 
forms and conventional proportions. In conse- 
quence, when properly illuminated, and placed at 30 
or 40 feet distance, and viewed through a good tele- 
scope, the artificial is scarcely distinguishable from 
the real moon. The delicacy and precision of the 
work can only be appreciated by a microscopic 
examination. In fact, the whole model is stated by 
Madame Witte to have been executed with the aid 
of magnifying glasses. Sir J. Herschel accompanied 
his explanation of this model with several remarks 
on the physical constitution of the moon in respect 
of climate, atmosphere, moisture, &c., and com- 
pared its surface with the chart of part of Mount 
Etna, lent him for that purpose by Baron von 
Waltershausen, and with a drawing of his own of 
one of the principal craters as seen in his 20-feet 
reflector— placing the volcanic character of the ring 
mountains beyond all doubt. By the aid of a large 
chart by Messrs. Beer and Maedler, several of these, 
such as Aristarchus, Tycho, Kepler, Copernicus, &c. 
were pointed out, and their peculiarities described— 
their places on the model being fixed by the aid of 
brass circles, representing the moon’s equator and 
meridians. This work, it is understood, will be sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the Astronomical Society, 
on the resumption of their meetings in November. 
Speaking of the climate of the moon, Sir J. Herschel 





considered as probable the attainment of a very high 





temperature (far above that of boiling water) by ity 
surface, after exposure to unmitigated and continual 
sunshine during nearly a whole fortnight, 
moon, therefore, when at the full, and for a few da 
after, must be, in some small degree, a ena 
heat to the earth ; but this heat, being of the Nature 
rather of culinary than of solar heat (as emanati 
from a body below the temperature of ignition), yj 
never reach the earth’s surface, being arrested and 
absorbed in the upper strata of an atmosphere where 
its whole effect will necessarily be expended in the 
conversion of visible cloud into transparent va 
The phenomenon of the rapid dissipation of cloyg 
(in moderate weather) soon after the appearance of 
the full moon (or of a moon 80 nearly full as ty 
appear round to the unassisted eye), which he stated 
himself to have observed on so many occasions a8 to 
be fully convinced of the reality of a strong tendeng 
in that direction, seemed to him explicable only oy 
this principle. On the conclusion of Sir J. Hersche)’s 
explanation, Baron von WALTERSHAUSEN entered 
into further particulars of the nature of the volcanic 
phenomena on the surface of Etna, as represented jn 
the elaborate chart above alluded to, of the environs 
of Nicolosi, and pointed out many particulars of 
resemblance to the lunar volcanoes, 

*On Algebraic Equivalence,’ by Prof. Jarrerr, 

* On Triplets, by Prof. Groves. 

* On the Equations of Laplace's Function,’ by Mr, 
G. Boots. 

‘ Journal of the Electro-Meteorological Obserya. 
tions at Kew,’ by Mr. F. Ronatps.—In the abstract 
read, Mr. Ronalds confined himself almost exclu. 
sively to an enumeration of the different heads of 
observation, and particulars of the apparatus em 
ployed. 

* On the Comet of 1843,’ by M. pe Bocustawsni, 

‘On the Rotation of Minute Crystals in the Cavi- 
ties of Topaz,’ by Sir D. Brewster. 

On the Condition of Topaz subsequent to the 
formation of certain Classes of Cavities within it) by 
Sir D. Brewster. 

* Account of Meteorological Observations made at 
Christiana during 1844,’ by Dr. Ler.—The tables 
now submitted were in continuation of those made 
in 1843, and submitted to the Association at York, 

‘On the Rings which surround the Image ofa 
Star formed by the Object-glass of a Telescope,’ by 
the Rev. S. EarnsHaw. The object was to draw 
attention to the fact, that the rings which are ordi- 
narily seen round the images of a star are not the 
whole of the phenomena optically due to the expe 
riment. 

*On the Projection of aStar on the Dark Limb of 
the Moon just before its Occultation,’ by Prof 
STEvELLY. This the Professor considered to bea 
result of diffraction. Sir Isaac Newton having ob 
served the shadow of a hair placed in a strong beam 
of sunlight to be broader than the hair itself, was led 
to investigate the course of a ray as it passed by the 
edge of a body, like the edge of a knife placed across 
a hole in the window-shutter, through which a sun- 
beam is admitted. At some distance the rays pro 
ceeded in their usual straight courses; while he 
found that, at a certain distance, they were bent 
towards the edge; but the courses of the nearest 
rays were bent away from the edge, so as to form 
curves convex towards it. The undulatory theory 
enabled us to trace these curves, and they were 
known to be of the nature of the hyperbola, with 
asymptotic branches extending onwards from the 
diffracting edge. Prof. Stevelly conceived the dark 
limb of the moon to be such a diffracting edge to 
the slender beam of light which reached us froma 
fixed star; and that as the curve was at the last 
moment the light was allowed to pass convex towards 
the moon, the portion of the ray which last entered 
our eye before the star disappeared, being the direc 
tion in which we should then see the star, if pro 
duced backwards, would meet the moon on her 
surface. 

Sir D. Brewster said that if two observes 
were placed near one another, one will see th 
phenomenon and another will not. Besides, if i 
arose from the cause supposed by Prof. Stevelly, 
it should be observed when the edge of a distant 
spire or other terrestrial object appeared to pa# 
over a star, which he was not aware had ever 
been noticed. In his opinion, the cause of it was 
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light of the star passing occasionally through | 
spots in the atmosphere, which differed from 

the surrounding portions, producing an effect on the 
image of the star something like mirage.—Prof, 
(ALLIS observed, that if so, the edge of the | 
would be rendered discontinuous at that part. | 
_$ir D. Brewster replied, that the new property 


of the retina which he had described : yesterday, 
applied an answer to that objection ; for it appeared 
that when two parts of a luminous line were discon- 
pected, the retina filled up the chasm, and rendered 
the line continuous.—Sir W. HAMILTON said he con. | 


sidered it rather favourable to Sir D. Brewster's | 
view, that in some statcs of the atmosphere, he had | 
abserved the edge of the moon notched, particularly 
when she was near the horizon. 


MONDAY. 
ggctiox B—CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

‘Outlines of a Natural System of Organic Che- 

nistry, by Dr. Kemr.—The principles upon which 
theauthor proposes to establish his system are founded | 
upon the assumption, that all organic bodies are de- 
rived from some compounds which have either formed 
portions of living organs, or been produced by their 
agency. ‘Thus, assuming that all organic bodies of 
yhich nitrogen forms no part have been originally 
derived from starch; and that those, on the other 
hand, in which nitrogen is an essential element, pro- 
ceed from proteine, he would have two general | 
classes, amylogenic and proteineogenic. These classes | 
are divided into orders, accordingly as the products 
arethe result of natural causes or of artificial agents; 
genus being determined by the addition or subtrac- 
tin of the element of water, and species by the 
condition of the compound as it regards oxygen and 
| 





carbon. 

‘On the Ashes of Narcotic Plants,’ by F. C. | 
Wricutson.—The great problem of Chemistry of | 
the present day in its application to Agriculture | 
isto determine the conditions necessary for a soil | 
to produce the largest amount of any given crop of 
aimalfood—of food for man or beast. The solution 
tothis question will in some measure be found when 
ve have ascertained the proportions of mineral con- 
aituents required by plants of culture for attaining 
full perfection. The analysis of these plants alone, 
however, is not sufficient; we must have analyses 
of the weeds growing upon soils, of plants unfit 
for the sustenance of animals; for it is shown, 
that they rob the farmer, not only of a large 
amount of mineral manure, but also of consider- 
able quantities of that valuable ingredient, am- 
nonia; and we shall not have obtained the data 
necessary for an improved and rational system of 
culture, until we include in our ash analyses a con- 
siderable number of weeds and useless plants, especi- 
ally those of the most destructive kind. Some of them 
ue well known to the farmer to be of serious injury to 
hisctops mechanically ; with respect to their abstract- 
ing important constituents of the soil, their injurious 
efects cannot be questioned. These plants contain 
more than 8 per cent. chlorine, and from 30 to 50 per 
cent. alkalies in their ashes. The dried leaves con- 
tained between 6 and 8 per cent. of nitrogen. 

‘Observations on the Ashes of Plants,’ by Prof. 
Jouxston.—Prof. Johnston drew attention to the 
tiferences in quantity of ash left, not only by differ- 
ent parts of the plant, but by the same part of dif- 
ferent plants and by different portions of the same 
prt. Thus, he stated that the ash of wheat straw 
varied from less than 3 to upwards of 18 per cent. ; 
that of oats from 3 to 10 percent. in different samples, 
But a more interesting result was, that the quantity 
of ash left by different parts of the straw varied very 
nuch. In wheat straw it generally increases upwards, 

facts are of importance, both ina physiological 
ad ina practical point of view. In regard both to 

may be considered as essential to the several 
parts of the plant, and to the functions of the inorganic 
Custituents which are found in them. 

‘On the Ashes of Oats,’ by J. P. Norton (Con- 
ueeticut, U.S.) This communication might be con- 


for the detection of iron, lime and magnesia; from 
another phosphoric acid ; from the third potash and 
soda; and the fourth is retained in case of accident. 

* On Mineral Manure,’ by Prof. Liepic. A verbal 
communication by Dr. DrerrenBacu.—After allud- 
ing to the varying conditions of soils under the cir- 
cumstances of geological and geographical position, 
Dr. Dieffenbach proceeded to point out the advan. 
tages of using such a compound that it should meet 
these circumstances. For instance, that for a moist 
climate it would be necessary so to prepare the saline 
manure that, although slowly decom posing to meet the 
requirements of vegetation, it should not be so soluble 
as to be washed out of the soil by the rains. This 
is proposed to be effected by Prof. Liebig ; and, having 
ascertained the mineral constituents removed from 
the soil, it will be the object of the manufacturer to 
supply their place in the mineral manure. It was 
then pointed out that the manures required for wheat, 
oats, leguminous plants and the potatoe must neces- 
sarily be different; and the object in view in the 
manufacture of this saline manure is to prepare it 
with the essential constituents for particular crops. 

After the reading of these agricultural papers, a 
conversation ensued.—Dr. Davupbeny stated, that 
the fact of the proportion of inorganic ingredients 
varying in different parts of the plant was new to 
him; and he would be glad to know if the same 
difference was found to exist with other principles 
besides silex, as he regarded the silex merely as an 
excretion. He remarked, that plants grown in differ- 
ent places do not differ from each other so much as 
they had been stated by Liebig to do. He had ana- 
lyzed plants taken from the sea coast, and did not 
find that they contained more soda than those which 
he had procured from the centre of England ; indeed, 
in one case the excess was found in plants from one 
of the midland counties.—Prof. So.tty confirmed 
Prof. Johnston's statement as to the different inor- 
ganic constitution of different parts of the plant, and 
stated that he had found great differences to exist 
at different periods of the growth of the plant. 

* On Gutta Percha,’ by Prof. Sotty.—The history 
of this substance was given. The chemical and phy- 
sical properties of Gutta percha were then detailed. 
Turpentine was stated to be the best solvent for it. 

* On the Chemical Changes occurring in Iron Fur- 
naces,’ by Dr, Lyon Piayrarr and Prof. Bunsen 
(Report, 2nd part).—This report went very exten- 
sively into the various methods adopted by the 
authors to insure an accurate determination of all 
the gaseous products of the hot-blast iron furnaces. 
It was found that cokeing was effected in the furnace 
to the depth of 24 feet.—That the distillation of coal 
reached its maximum at the depth of 14 feet.—That 
the formation of tar took place at between 17 and 14 
feet. Hence the coal had to travel 24 feet from the 
mouth of the body of the furnace to the boshes, to be 
entirely coked. A great diminution of oxygen is found 
to occur at those points where the gases become deve- 
loped, and hence they pass away without undergoing 
combustion—and it has been estimated that 91 per 
cent. of the heating material in the form of gaseous 


products are lost in the hot-blast furnaces. The | 


combustible gases driven off from the furnaces were 
expelled with a force superior to that used in driving 
coal gas through the mains for the purpose of lighting 
towns. These matters having been thoroughly ex- 
amined—and all the gaseous product submitted to 
analysis, many of the results being of a very curious 
character—the authors suggest the propriety of build- 
ing a canal just above the point at which the gases 
are given off, for the purpose of conveying these pro- 
ducts to other parts where their very high heating 
and illuminating powers may be employed advan- 
tageously. These gases in combustion, with a due 
supply of oxygen, would give a temperature higher 
than is necessary for smelting iron; and although the 
authors do not propose that it should be used for 
that purpose, they suggest the advantage of employ- 
ing that waste material for heating steam apparatus 
—and many manufacturing processes. 
TUESDAY. 





tiered, in continuation of Prof. Johnston’s remarks, 
eaatzating by actual results those points which he 
ieated, 


On the Analysis of the Ashes of Plants,’ by J. T. | 
‘y.—The principle recommended was, to separate | 
tteaihes into four equal samples:—one to be used 


‘Contributions to the Chemistry of Diabetes,’ by 
Dr. Percy.—This communication, although detailing 
with great exactness all the results of a laborious 
chemical investigation, was, in its applications, purely 
medical. 

‘On the Secretion of Flint in the Pulp Cavities of 








the Teeth ofa Fossil Reptile, by E. CoanLeswortu. 
—This paper had been previously read in the Geo- 
logical Section. 

‘On the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat,’ by 
James P, Joute.—The author gave the results of some 
new experiments in order to confirm the views he had 
already derived from experiments on the heat evolved 
by magneto-electricity, and from experiments on the 
changes of temperature produced by the condensa- 
tion and rarefaction of elastic fluids. 

‘On the Manufacture of a Coloured Glass,’ by M. 
Sp.ittGERBER.—Specimens of glass were exhibited, 
into the composition of which gold entered as a chlo- 
ride. These specimens were white, but upon gently 
heating them in the flame of a spirit lamp they be- 
came a deep red, transmitting the red rays of light 
only. If again the same reddened glass is ex to 
the heat of an oxygen blow-pipe it loses nearly all its 
colour, a slight pinkiness only remaining. M. Splitt- 
gerber considers these results to arise from the oxida- 
tion of the chloride of gold in the siliceous compound, 

‘On the Presence of Ozone in the Atmosphere,” by 
Prof. ScuénpEin.—The action of heated platina upon 
the vapour of ether was shown, and the production 
of that principle, to which the name ozone has been 
given, was manifested by the bleaching of litmus paper, 
and the decomposition of iodide of potassium. The 
production of the same principle during all the mani- 
festations of phosphorescence was brought forward as 
a proof of the existence of ozone in the atmosphere. 
Ozone was found to be of a deleterious nature, but it 
was removed most readily from the atmosphere by 
the organic matter, to the action of which it was con- 
stantly exposed. Prof. Schénbein then went into 
extensive speculations on the phosphorescence of the 
sea, which he regarded as a phenomenon in all respects 
resembling the slow combustion of phosphorus; and 
this, with the luminous phenomena exhibited by in- 
sects, by rotten wood, and by putrefying matter, he 
attributed to the oxidation induced by the influence 
of ozone, which was now most distinctly proved to 
be a per-oxide of hydrogen. . 

Prof. Farapay begged to correct an error into 
which he had been led some years since, when he 
stated this peculiar odour to be due to the formation 
of nitric acid in the air. Although he had formed 
nitrate of potash by the action of electrolyzed air 
on caustic potash, and consequently shown that nitric 
acid was formed, he believed the odour to depend 
upon some other cause. He could not go with Prof, 
Schénbein in all his speculations, but he thought the 
inquiry of importance. — Prof. ScuénBEIN stated, 
that during a recent snow storm at Basle, iodide of 
potassium was decomposed by the action of the at- 
mosphere in about six minutes. 

‘Description of a Colossal Hydro-Electric Machine, 
with a Notice of some Phenomena attending the pro- 
duction of Electricity by Steam,’ by W. G, Arms- 
TRONG.—As an illustration of the power of this ma- 
chine, Mr. Armstrong stated, that it had fully charged 
a battery containing thirty-three square feet of coated 
surface upwards of sixty times ina minute. He also 
mentioned, that by interrupting the electric current 
and causing it to pass through the thin wire coil of 
Callan’s apparatus for inductive effects, he had ob- 
tained a secondary current in the thick wire coil, an- 
swering in all respects to an alternating voltaic cur- 
rent, and sufficient to occasion a permanent, though 
slight scintillation of two pieces of steel attached to 
opposite ends of the wire, and rubbed against each 
other. 














MONDAY. 
Section C.—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
‘On the Lake Parima, the El Dorado of Sit 
Walter Raleigh, and the Geography of Guiana,’ by 
Sir R. SchompureK.—The author commenced by 
alluding to the ill-fated expeditions at the close of 
the 16th and commencement of the 17th centuries, 
in search of the El Dorado and its reputed riches. 
Manoa, the capital of El Dorado, was said to be built 
on a large lake, which Hondius first represented in 
his map of Guiana as 200 leagues long and 40 broad, 
—assigning as its locality the isthmus between the 
Rupununi and Rio Branco: subsequent geographers 
retained the Laguna Parima, or Mar Blanco, but 
varied its locality ; and although Humboldt, by rea- 
soning founded upon personal experience and the 
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inspection of every document relating to the country, 
asserted that such a lake could have no real exist- 
ence, yet within the last few years maps have been 
published upon which the lake still figures. At the 
time Humboldt published his Atlas, the regions north 
of the Amazon, three times as large as Spain, were 
unknown. It was this country which theauthor had 
been engaged in exploring since 1835; and the large 
maps which illustrated his paper proved the correct- 
ness of Humboldt’s judgment. The fable of the 
“ Mar Blanco” had doubtless arisen from the annual 
inundations of the vast savannahs between the Rupu- 
nuni and Rio Branco and the Pacaraima Mountains 
and the thick forests of Essequibo, covering an extent 
of 14,000 square miles. ‘These might once have 
formed an inland lake, but not within the historic 
period. The author then gave a sketch of the 
geography of Guiana,—which, although the largest 
British colony in South America, was so little known 
as to be sometimes spoken of as an island. The 
province is bounded in its widest extent by the rivers 
Amazon and Orinoco, and comprises an area of 
690,000 square miles; the Casiquiare canal connects 
the Orinoco with the Rio Negro and the Amazon ; 
so that, in this way, the province may be cireumnavi- 
gated. The fertility of the country is surprising to 
those accustomed only to the vegetation of the tem- 
perate zone; but the author gives it as his opinion, 
that no native of the north of Europe could endure 
the climate as labourers in the open air. The rivers 
of Guiana, aided by short over-land portages, afford 
inland communication with Monte Video at the 
mouth of the La Plata, with Cuzio, Lima, and Santa 
Fé de Bogota. The Parime and Pacaraima Moun- 
tains separate the fertile plains of the Lower Orinoco 
from those of the Rio Negro and the Amazon ; the 
loftiest summits are in the most southern ranges, and 
in those most northerly. Maravacca, near the Ori- 
noco, rises to 11,000 feet, and Roraima, the culmin- 
ating point of the Pacaraima Mountains, is 8,000 
feet above the sea ; they are composed of the older 
red sandstone, and exhibit mural cliffs 1,000 and 
1,600 feet high. From the walls of the latter moun- 
tains the river Kamaiba precipitates itself, in a cas- 
cade of nearly 1,500 feet, surpassing the Cascade de 
Gavarnie, in the Pyrenees, which is 1,266 feet. In 
the neighbourhood of these mural mountains por- 
phyry, jasper and rock crystals were found. 

*On Posidonia Schist amidst Trappean Beds, and 
on Traces of Drift Ice in the South of the Isle of 
Man,’ by the Rey. J. G. Cuuminc.—The steps of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, presented by the venerable 
Bishop Thomas Wilson, are the produce of certain 
quarries at Poolvash, in the Isle of Man; the rock 
is an impure black schistose limestone, containing 
bivalve shells (Posidonia), and is remarkably inter- 
posed between beds of stratified trap tuff; the order 
of superposition shows it to be of later date than 
the light-coloured limestones of Poolyash, whilst in 
mineral and palwontological character it presents a 
return to the condition of the lowest limestone of 
the series. The object of the paper was—First, to 
trace out the condition of this area at the carbon- 
iferous period, and, secondly, to notice some of the 
more remarkable changes which have since passed 
over it, 

*On a Remarkable Phenomenon presented by the 
Fossils in the Freshwater Tertiary of the Island of 
Cos,’ by Prof. E. Fornes and Lieut. Spratr, R.N.— 
The extensive freshwater formation of the Island of 
Cos apparently agrees in age with the older pliocene 





freshwater of Lycia. It contains abundant and well- 
preserved shells of the genera Paludina, Neritina, | 
Melanopsis, Melania, Valvata and Unio; the three | 
first being most numerous, and oceurring throughout 
the vertical extent of the formation, distributed in | 
three successive scrics of horizons. In each of these 


horizons isa species of Paludina and of Neritina, and | 
in each of the two lower ones are two species of Me- | 


lanopsis. The lowermost species of each genus are | 
smooth, those of the centre partially plicated, and 
those of the upper pzrt strongly and regularly ribbed. 
The forms in the several zones are so distinct and 
well marked, that on a first examination it would 
appear that each series of horizons was characterized 
by certain species of its own, and representative of 
each other; and if the species are regarded as distinct, 
either such conclusion must be come to, involving 





the idea of a succession of creations and extinctions 





during the (geologically) short period in which the 
lake existed, or a transmutation of species must be 
maintained. The authors proposed to solve this 
problem by supposing a gradual influx of salt water 
into the lake, of which there is evidence in the oc- 
currence of Cardium edule in the uppermost beds. 

Mr. Lye remarked, that a similar change had 
been observed in the common Limneus pereger. When 
carried from the rivers of Sweden into the Baltic, 
its appearance became so altered that it had obtained 
anew name. A similar change took place in marine 
shells, which became dwarfish and deformed in brack- 
ish water. 

Prof. E. Fornes read part of the Report of the 
Dredging Committee [see Report of Section D], 
relating to the discovery of the Turbinolia milletiana 
off the Scilly Islands, a coral hitherto only known as 
characteristic of the miocene tertiary of Suffolk and 
Essex. It was taken alive, on sand; the form of its 
base being evidently a modification of that of Cary- 
ophyllia, adapted for growing upon sand instead of 
rock. 

*On the Occurrence of the Mosasaurus in the 
Essex Chalk, and on the Discovery of Flint within 
the Pulp Cavities of its Teeth,” by Mr. E. Cuarves- 
wortn.—This communication related to the saurian 
teeth figured in the Odontography of Prof. Owen 
under the generic name Leiodon, and to a fragment 
of a jaw in the author’s possession, from one of the 
chalk quarries on the Thames. Mr. Charlesworth 
contended that there were no grounds for removing 
the English fossil from the genus Mosasaurus, and 
proposed the specific name stenodon (narrow-toothed), 
to distinguish it from the Mosasaurus Hoffmanni. 

Mr. Carter exhibited a considerable portion of 
the jaws of an Ichthyosaurus, from the chalk of Cam- 
bridge, which, he supposed, would constitute a new 
species, the teeth differing in a remarkable manner 
from those of any Ichthyosaurus he had examined, 
or of which he could find descriptions. 

Mr. Srrickianp exhibited drawings of the foot- 
prints of various animals on the new red sandstone 
of Corncodda-muir: many of the forms were previ- 
ously unknown, and presented peculiarities. 

TUESDAY. 

‘On Nodules, apparently Coprolitic, from the Red 
Crag, London Clay, and Greensand,’ by Prof. ITen- 
stow.—The supply of phosphate of lime used in 
agriculture, and hitherto obtained from bones, having 
of late years become insufficient, Dr. Daubeny had 
been induced to visit Spain, in order to learn whether 
this deficieney could be supplied from the deposit of 
phosphorite in Estramadura. From his report, there 
appeared to be difficulty attending the project; but 
so important was it deemed, that a second expedition 
had been made, for the sake of further investigation. 
In October, 1843, Prof. Henslow had called atten- 
tion to the occurrence of phosphate of lime in pebbly 
beds of the red crag at Felixstow, in Suffolk ; these 
nodules, though extremely hard, presented external 
indications of an animal origin, and yielded, upon 
analysis, 56 per cent. of phosphate of lime. Mr. 
Brown, of Stanway, had subsequently obtained several 
analyses of these pebbles, and of similar nodules 
obtained from the London clay in the vicinity of 
Euston Square, and found the same amount of phos- 
phate of lime—viz. 50 or 60 per cent.in each. The 
crag pebbles occasionally contain remains of small 
erabs and fish like those in the London clay, leading 
Mr, Brown to the conclusion that they were derived 
from the destruction of certain beds of that series. 
The crag nodules were so abundant, that a gentle- 
man had obtained two tons of them,—which, after 
being prepared, were found upon analysis to contain 
533 per cent. phosphate of lime; 13 phosphate of 
iron, and the remainder carbonate of lime and volatile 
matter. The stratum of greensand, with similar 
nodules, had been described by Mr. Sedgwick [ante, 
p- 642]. Although never more than a foot thick, it 
occurred near the surface over many square miles in 
the vicinity of Cambridge; and the pebbles it con- 
tained yielded 61 per cent. of earthy phosphates and 
2% carbonate of lime, the rest being insoluble. These 
were also considered coprolitic by Mr. Henslow; they 
frequently contained vertcbre and teeth of fishes, 
crab-shells, and other substances, apparently half- 
digested. In illustration of the origin of such ex- 
tensive layers of coprolitic matter in the marine 
formations, Mr. Henslow read a notice respecting the 








— ee 
Appearance of Sharks on the Coast of Norway, * [ante 
p. 644]. —— 

Dr. Bucktanp doubted the coprolitic Origin of the 
nodules; he thought they might have derived their 
phosphate of lime from the iron sand in which they 
were found.—Prof. E. Souy said, that he had Visited 
Felixstow, to ascertain what quantity of these 
could be obtained for the manufacture of Phosphate 
of lime, and was satisfied that many hundreds of 
tons would be easily procured. The small size ¢ 
the pebbles, their uniform specific gravity, and the 
absence of alumina in their composition, besides the 
traces of organic matter which they always exhibited 
internally, led him to adopt Mr. Henslow’s explana. 
tion of their origin. 

*On the Mechanical Action of Animals on Hard 
and Soft Substances during the Progress of Strati¢. 
cation, and on the Distinction between Cavities Made 
by Raindrops and Bubbles on Red Sandstone,’ hy 
Dr. Bucktanp.—Dr. Buckland remarked, that re. 
mains of animals which perforate rocks and organized 
substances for their shelter and abode were almog 
unknown in the older strata, but that many instaness 
occurred in the secondary period of extensive rock 
surfaces covered with the holes of boring-shells and 
worms. The most familiar example occurred neg 
Frome, where the mountain limestone, covered by 
the inferior oolite, was penetrated by the bivalve 
mollusks and annelids of the latter formation, 4 
similar instance occurs near Boulogne ; and it is not 
uncommon to find thick shells and fragments of 
saurian bone perforated by the same animals, Sinj- 
lar operations might be observed on our own coasts 
at the present time, some of the animals apparently 
making their holes only by the accidental circum. 
stance of living on one spot for a long time, as inthe 
case of the limpet and Lchinus saxatilis,—othen, 
like the Pholas and Lithodonus, requiring it asa 
necessary condition of their existence. 

Mr. Lyett described the appearance he had no 
ticed on the shore of the Bay of Fundy, where the 
tide rises and falls 60 or 70 feet, leaving extensive 
surfaces of red mud, which, after a succession of low 
tides, became baked by the sun and filled with cracks, 
so that slabs can be taken up and examined: upon 
these he found impressions produced by a shower ten 
days before, ripple marks, and the foot-prints of a 
sand-piper. The lamination of the sand represented 
successive tides, and when split open exhibited similar 
markings to the first. One of these slabs he had 
presented to the British Museum, where it was ex- 
hibited in illustration of the slabs of red sandstone, 
with fossil footprints of birds, from Connecticut. 

‘Extract of a Letter from Mr. Hopkins, respect- 
ing Traces resembling Ornithichnites.’—This letter, 
dated “ Bogota, November 15, 1844,” contained a 
drawing and description of certain tri-dactylous foot- 
prints observed by the writer on the soft sandy banks 
of the River Magdalena, in Mexico, ; 

‘On some New Additions among the Mammalia 
to the Fossil Fauna of India, from Perim Island, in 
the Gulf of Cambay,’ by Dr. Fatconer. 

§ Remarks on Fossil Trees at St. Helen's, Lanea- 
shire, which exhibit Stigmariz as their Roots,’ by E.W. 
Binyey.—The fossil trees described in this memoir 
were discovered two years ago, standing upright ina 
bed of indurated clay, called the “‘ Warren,” andano- 
tice of them was given, by Mr. Binney, at the meeting 
at Cork. Subsequently, Mr. Binney had obtained a 
more complete examination of the first and largest 
of the trees, and a fourth had also been discovered. 

Mr. F. Wutsuaw exhibited a model, and described 
a method by which he proposed to exhibit at one 
view the results of a geological survey of any given 
district. The model was made of glass, and the colours 
of the strata were to be painted and burnt in along 
various lines of section, represented by vertical plates 
of the same material. ? 

‘On the Subsidence of the Land at Puzzuoli,’ by 
J. Sura, Esq.—When the writer visited the temple 
of Jupiter Serapis at Puzzuoli, in March, 1819, 1 
floor was elevated about six inches above the level of 
the sea; but on the 11th of May in the present year 
it was covered to the depth of 18 inches at low water, 
and 283 at high tide; the sea being calm at the time. 
The custode of the building told Mr. Smith that this 
change was progressive, amounting to. 1} English 
inch per annum. The cicerone, too, who had exer- 
cised his profession for 30 years, said he knew 4 dif. 
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sence of at least 3 feet 6 inches in the height of 
the sea upon the piers of the Bridge of Caligula, 
‘99 the same amount of subsidence yearly. There 
besides, many similar proofs in the partly sub- 

houses and causeways of Puzzuoli. The per- 
forations of the Pholades in the columns indicate a 
former period, during which the temple remained 
submerged at a stationary level; and contemporary 
accounts state that, by an instantaneous movement, 
it was lifted to some height above the sea, which re- 


were, 


ceded nearly 200 paces, leaving an immense quantity 
of fish, which were collected by the inhabitants. 
This took place in October, 1538, immediately before 
the elevation of Monte Nuovo. 


MONDAY, 
Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 

‘On the Developement of Vegetable Cells,’ by Mr. 
A. Hexrrey.—The conclusions were as follows: 
|, That there is no such thing as the interruption of 
continuity between the liber and alburnum, called 
thecambium layer. 2. That the potentiality of the 
black granules decribed by Schleiden is not proved, 
and that the utricle first developed from the so-called 
wytoblast is not the permanent cell, but the primordial 
utricle of Mohl, the existence of which in growing 
tissues seems to be universal. 3, That this primordial 
utricle is not a layer of mucilage, as stated by Niigeli, 
wata true membrane. The nucleolus, or central spot 
of Schleiden’s cytoblast, is the germinal point, and is 
situated on the wall of the primordial utricle. When 
anew cell is to be formed the nucleolus divides into 
two, and a corresponding construction of the primor- 
dial utricle takes place until it separates into two, a 
yer of permanent cell-wall substance being, mean- 
vhile, secreted in this fold from the circumference to 
the centre, till acomplete septum is formed. The 
lateral walls grow by extension, being moulded on 
the growing primordial utricle within them. In 
the nascent cell, the primordial utricle is filled 
with granular matter, which, during the subsequent 


gowth of the cell, remains aggregated round the | 


nucleolus, and thus gives rise to the appearances 
whence Schleiden derived his theory of developement 
from a cytoblast. 

‘On the Phytelephas Macrocarpa,’ (Vegetable 
Ivory or Tagua Plant,) by E. Lankester, M.D.— 
The author brought this plant under the notice of 
the Section, as he was enabled to present a drawing 
of a young plant, which was now growing in the 
ginlen of Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney. A fruit, 
alo, of this plant existed in the British Museum, of 
which a drawing was exhibited. A remarkable point 
in the economy of this plant was that the horny 
albumen of the seed appeared to undergo no change 
during the process of germination. In the plant at 
loddiges’, which was now five years old, the seed 
sill remained on the surface of the soil, apparently 
whard as ever. In germination, the young embryo 
vas carried down by a rhizoma an inch or more 
long into the earth, and commenced growing at 
that point, Several analyses of the albumen of the 
weds had been made by Payen, Connell, and Baum- 
hauer, and, at the author's request, by Dr. Percy, of 
Birmingham, 

Prof. ALLMAN gave a description of the fruit of 
wme of the Hepatic. In the capsules, he pointed 
out the existence of spiral cells or vessels which he 
believed had a hygroscopic power, and that it was by 
their expansion that the capsule was burst. 

Dr. Lankester drew attention to the resemblance 
between these spiral cells and true spirai vessels: the 
latter were supposed to carry only air, but if the spiral 
cell could be proved to absorb or carry fluid, he saw 
no reason why the same function should not be per- 
formed by the spiral vessel. 

‘On Ergot,’ by Dr. R, Latnam.—Dr. Latham 
tated his conviction, that ergot was on the increase 
inthis country. When he first began to observe it 
eight years ago, he found it on only a few plants; he 
tow found it in great quantities. He had collected 
italtogether from eighteen different species of grasses. 
Ithad also increased on the cultivated grain, and he 
lelieved that ergot was, at this moment, increasing 
absolutely and indefinitely. A friend of his attributed 
is increase to the use of animal manure, and stated 
athe had always found the ergot most abundant 
in the grasses of churchyards. 

Mr, R, Taytor read the Report of the Com- 





mittee for the registration of Periodical Pheno- 
mena amongst Animals and Plants.—The report 
stated that the committee had drawn up a series of 
questions upon the plan proposed by the Academy 
of Brussels, and that they were now ready for circu- 
lation amongst those who would undertaketo observe. 

Mons. Setys pe Lonccuamps explained in French, 
at some length, the object which the Academy of 
Brussels had had in view, in obtaining accurate dates 
for the appearance, pairing, building, &c., of birds, 
the migration of fishes, the budding, flowering, &c. 
of plants. By connecting these with meteorological 
phenomena, we might arrive at an expression of the 
cause of the phenomena observed. 

Dr. Lanxester read the Report of the Committee 
‘On the Vitality of Seeds.\—'This consisted principally 
of a list of seeds received and planted, but the season 
was not far enough advanced to afford any results, 
The committee would be glad to receive old seeds 
with authentic particulars as to their age, which may 
be sent to Mr. Baxter, Botanic Garden, Oxford. 

‘On Practical Means for the Advancement of Sys- 
tematic Botany,’ by J. Batt.—The object was to 
point out by what means more accurate and extensive 
observations and experiments, with respect to the 
variations of the forms of plants might be made, so 
that the forms of descriptive botany should be modi- 
fied so as to exhibit the whole of the forms con- 
tained in the larger groups, and their mutual relations, 
in a more philosophical manner. The author pro- 
posed to carry out his object by experiments to be 
performed in botanic gardens, in which plants should 
be exposed to all the influences to which they are 
exposed in nature, and the resulting differences be 
minutely observed. 

Dr. Royce read a paper ‘On the Geographical 
Distribution of Plants in British India.’—This paper 
contained an outline of the varied vegetation of India, 
occupying, as it does, almost the extremes of heat 
and cold, as well as those of dryness and moisture. 
The materials of this paper were chiefly supplied 
from the author’s own observations. 'The number of 
species in India he estimated at 10,000, belonging 
to 200 families. The latter part of the paper was 
occupied with a description of the vegetation of the 
lakes. Plants are in them excessively abundant, and 
eventually fill them up with their debris. The 
author thought that the deposits of vegetable matter 
in these lakes threw much light on the formation of 
coal, 


D.—Sus-Sectiox.—ETHNOLOGY. 

‘On the Moral and Intellectual Character of the 
New Zealanders,’ by Dr. Martin.—He considers 
the New Zealander may be classed in that stage of 
man’s progression when the indications of sense are 
not altogether corrected by reflection and intellect; 
when passion is somewhat tempered, but not con- 
trolled by moral and religious feeling; when hatred 
is stronger than benevolence, and self-love is unre- 
strained by conscientiousness; when, in fact, the 
mere intellectual ‘perception of self-interest is the 
chief regulator of the conduct. As far as mere per- 
ceptive faculties are concerned, the New Zealander 
may be said to be inferior to Europeans, but supe- 
rior to many other uncivilized people. The New 
Zealander is a paradox in every light in which we 
regard his moral character. Religion, veneration, 
or superstition, are the strongest feelings, and yet 
they are, in most cases, unaccompanied by conscien- 
tiousness, which is so essential to the formation of a 
moral and religious character. He has laws which 
define conduct, but they are founded on self-interest, 
superstition or vanity. Truth and moral feeling 
cannot be traced as elements in any part of his 
conduct or customs. His excessive vanity and 
want of truthfulness makes him boastful, and tends 
to give an exaggerated character to all his state- 
ments. Individual quarrels or combats are of rare 
occurrence ; while the most extraordinary disregard 
for life will be found to exist without courage. Not- 
withstanding the general character of the New Zea- 
lander for benevolence, he is destitute of natural 
affection as a feeling: neither the parent nor the 
child cherish towards each other any of that strong 
regard which is natural to, and frequent among Eu- 
ropeans. His social morality is low, the absence of 
virtue not being considered even a disgrace, much 
less a crime, 





‘On Cretinism,’ by Dr, Twixtnc.—Dr. Twining 
first described its forms and degrees. Marsden 
saw goitre in the valleys of the Ural, Baikal and 
Caucasian mountains ; Forbes in the Himalaya, 
and M‘Clelland in the Shore Valley. Sir G. 
Staunton saw cretins in the narrow valleys of Tar- 
tary, and that they lead a mere animal life, acting 
alone from the impulse of their senses. In Africa 
there are only two parts known where goitre occurs. 
Leo Africanus saw goitre in the high mountains of 
Atlas in Morocco, and Mungo Park among the Kong 
mountains in Bambara. Of cretinism in America 
we have fuller accounts. Richardson saw goitre and 
Cretins on the banks of the Saskatchewan, and near 
the sources of the Elann and Friedeu rivers. Prof. 
Barton states goitre to be prevalent at Oneida among 
the Americans and the Dutch settlers, and in all the 
State of New York, near the Mohawk river. It 
occurs also in Lower Canada, in marshy districts. 
In South America goitre occurs independently of 
cretinisin in Nicaragua and Sante Fé. Humboldt 
saw the most frightful cases of goitre on the Mag- 
dalena river, and chiefly higher, to the elevation of 
6,000 feet above the sea, on the high plain of Bogota, 
and states that the copper-coloured natives were 
generally free from goitre. It occurs also in Quito 
and the Onachiffa Valley near Lima, under various 
atmospheric influences, and on the Corderillas. In 
the Villarica Valley, in Brazil, 4,000 feet above the 
sea, goitre is frequent, not only in man but animals, 
as the goat; and many villages are filled with cretins. 
Prof. Piffig states that in the Andes in Chili, on the 
east side, in some races he did not see a case of goi- 
tre; and yet in the white inhabitants, who live 
exactly as the natives, it prevails in a great degree. 
On the Andes, between Santa Rosa and Mendoza, 
the peasants dwell on the west side as high as 7,000 
feet above the sea, and on the east to 6,000 feet, and 
are free from goitre, but lower, at 3,500 feet, goitre 
isendemic. The nature of the formation seems to 
have no direct influence as a cause of cretinism, as 
cretins are found on all. It would seem that where the 
springs come from the limestone, goitre is most fre- 
quently endemic; but as in many villages where goi- 
tre and cretinism prevail there is no lime, it cannot 
be the sole cause. Dr. Twining concluded by ex- 
pressing a hope that the many travellers there as- 
sembled would, when investigating the geology or 
the races of the high mountain chains, not forget 
the state of the inhabitants of the valleys with re- 
gard to cretinism. That cretins can become healthy 
and intelligent has been proved by Dr. Guggenbiihl, 
in the success that his benevolent exertions at the 
Hospital for Cretin Children, on the Abendberg, near 
Interlachen, have met with; but it can only be by 
the united efforts of many that a scientific account 
of cretinism can be attained. In order to facilitate such 
inquiries, Dr. Twining suggested the following method : 
first, to state the name of the place, its situation and 
elevation above the sea, and the race ; secondly, the 
geological formation, springs and climate; thirdly, 
the state of the houses and the habits—whether goitre 
only prevails, or is accompanied by cretinism. 

‘On the Natives of Old Calebar, Africa,’ by Prof. 
Danre_t.—The natives, although of Eboe extrac- 
tion, present some physical deviations that serve 
to distinguish them from other tribes of a similar 
derivation. The natives of the Bonny Mun, who 
are purely of Eboe descent, and, therefore, less 
mixed with the people of other nations, may be 
taken as the typical illustration to institute compari- 
sons, ‘They are generally of a short stature, slight 
form, and light yellow skin. The trunk and other 
portions of the body are in conformity with this phy- 
sical configuration, being somewhat robust and sym- 
metrical in mould, with a tendency to great muscu- 
lar developement. The hair of the head of girls is 
invariably shaved off, with the exception of a small 
tuft, and is not suffered to grow until they are mar- 
ried; it is then twisted into a number of plaits deco- 
rated with beads. Portions of their frame, and pare 
ticularly the face, are tattooed in circular figures, 
and the anterior surface of the arm in men as well as 
women, is ornamented with round smooth cicatrixes 
of the size of a shilling. The government of this 
people is a monarchical despotism, rather mild in its 
general character. They destroy their criminals by 
poisoning, drowning and decapitation. A simple 
contract between the parties constitutes the law of 
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marriage; and prior to their residing finally together, 
they sit in state for several days, well attended, and 
in gaudy attire. Polygamy exists amongst them in 
full force. Adultery is atoned for by a dreadful 
death. Among their funeral rites is that of immo- 
lation, on an enormous scale, of men, women and 
children; and so fearful in former times was the ob- 
servance of this custom, that many towns narrowly 
escaped depopulation. 

Dr. LatHam considered that the natives of the 
Old Calebar belonged to a group which he called 
Ibo-Ashantee, 


Section E.—MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

Dr. LeEson read a paper ‘On Endosmose and 
Exosmose, as influenced by Galvanism.’-—He first 
adverted to the experiments of Dutrochet and Porret ; 
from errors in these experiments the original idea of 
Dutrochet was soon abandoned, viz. that electricity 
was the efficient cause of the phenomena; these 
errors were explained. The author investigated the 
subject by a series of experiments free from those 
errors, some of which were exhibited: from which he 
concluded that endosmose and ex were greatly 
promoted by electricity, but that although this is so, 
the phenomena may exist without any galvanic or 
electrical condition being present. 

Dr. FowLer communicated some further particu- 
lars relative to the case of the woman who was blind, 
deaf, and dumb, in Rotherhithe workhouse;—her 
faculties have improved by education. 

Dr. Laycock read a paper ‘On the Connecting 
Fibres of the Brain, in reference to Thought and 
Action.’—The author stated, that he looked on those 
views as correct, which considered the brain as 





an extensive periphery of nervous matter, analogous | 


to that which exists on the surface of the body; on 
this periphery, sensorial changes are excited, first by 


| illustrate the importance of iron steamers, he could 










incident excitor impressions derived from without 
the external periphery ; secondly, from impressions 
derived from other portions of the brain, the internal 
periphery ; there was thus a set of intercommunica- 


| number of iron steam-boats launched since 1830 is 


ting fibrils between all parts of each symmetrical half | 





of the brain and spinal cord. Dr. Laycock observed, 


| Company consists, in a great part, of iron — 25 now 
y ? > 


that this intercommunication actually took place in | 


the ganglia of the spinal cord, an impression being | 















diffused through the parts of the ganglia. He showed 
that this view of the internal mechanism of the brain 
explained the cases of paralysis in which the muscles 
act normally under certain conditions, as, for example, 
when an individual cannot speak what he thinks, but 


is able to read aloud, or repeat what is spoken to him, | 


Dr. Laycock was of opinion that in such an example 
there was no interruption of continuity between the 
auditory and optic nerves, and that part of the brain 
which subserves to language, nor between the latter 
and the anterior motor part of the medulla oblongata ; 
but that the cause of the vocal paralysis experienced 
when the individual attempted to express his thoughts, 
was an interruption of continuity of the parts com- 
municating between the portions of the brain (or in- 
ternal periphery), subservient to thought and that 
subservient to language. 

Dr. Brooke described ‘A new Form of Suture, 
applicable to all Plastic Operations.-—He first ad- 
verted to the modes of suture usually practised, and 
showed the causes of failure (particularly in internal 
fissures) with the common interrupted, quill suture, 
&c,; the principal being the undue stricture of parts 
intended to heal; besides that, internal fissures occur, 
to which the usual modes are inapplicable. In the 
new suture, Dr. Brooke kept the edges of the fissure 
close by ligatures passed through a short distance 
from the edges, and having perforated glass beads 
with the ligatures passed through them and closely 
knitted to the exterior part of the perforation, and 
thus causing the pressure to be exerted only on 
healthy parts ; this he denominated the bead suture. 
When applied to internal parts, it can only be ap- 
plied by instruments devised for the purpose, which 
Dr. Brooke exhibited, and described cases in which 
the application had been successful. 


Section E—STATISTICS. 

Dr. Laycock read the Report of the Committee 
appointed at York to inquire into the relative statis- 
tics of sickness and mortality in that city; from 
which it appeared that elaborate tabular forms had 


| appointed in the time of James I. to manage the 





| lands belonging to the London companies. As the 


| because, in relation to history, some one or other of 
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been constructed and printed, for the use of the | 
medical officers of that district. 

Mr. Warr read a Report on the Iron Trade in 
Scotland, from which we learn that at the present 
moment there are extensive new ironworks erecting 
in Scotland, especially in Ayrshire and in Renfrew- 
shire. At several of the old works considerable addi- 
tions are being made to the number of furnaces now 
at work. The increase in the annual quantity of pig 
iron smelted in that country in April, 1845, amounts to 
37°4 per cent. And there is every appearance that, 
before another year expires, a similar increase will 
be made in the amount of iron produced in Scot- 
land. There are 2,047,000 tons of coal raised an- 
nually in Lanarkshire. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Watt’s paper, Mr. 
Porter said that he wished to state a few facts 
respecting the iron trade. Sir J. Guest, of Dowlais 
Works, in evidence before Import Duties Committee, 
1840, stated that— 

The iron made at the beginning of this 

century amounted to .. oe +» 150,000 tons. 

In 1806... ee ee ee ee 258,000 

In 1823 oe ee ee ee 

In 1825... oe “ on os 581,000 

In 1828 ° oe oe oe «» 703,000 

In 1835 .. “ i -_ se 1,000,000 

In 1836 ee “ oe os - . 1,200,000 

In 1840 .. ae oe ee oo 1,500,000 
Mr. Porter further said, that Mr. Jessop, of the 
Butterley Works, estimated the annual produce in 
Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland, in 1840, at 
1,396,400 tons, and that the quantity of coal used 
for smelting that quantity was 4,877,000 tons, besides 
2,000,000 tons for converting into wrought iron. ‘To 


state that the Aaron Manby iron steam-boat, built in 
1820, at the Horsley Iron-works, has been in use 
ever since, and the repairs to her hull have not alto- 
gether cost 50/. in those twenty-five years, A small 
iron steam-boat has been plying upon the Shannon 
since 1825. She is still in good condition. The 


more than 150. The steam navy of the East India 


in use in India. 
Mr. Fietcuer read a paper ‘On the System of 
Colonization practised by the Irish Society,’ a body 


paper was in all its parts historical rather than 
statistical, and the reading of it was ultimately 
stopped by the chairman, we shall not allude fur- 
ther to it, or to the brief discussion to which it 
gave rise. 

Prof. Pryme read a paper ‘ On the different 
Methods employed to estimate the Amount of Po- 
pulation.’ These were worthy of being investigated ; 


these methods was the only means available for 
interpreting facts. He enumerated many records of 
different countries and ages, to show that statistical 
information, as a foundation for economic science, 
had been sought, though errors had’ been committed 
as to the right mode of attainment. There were 
four different bases of calculation laid down, on each 
of which statistical criticism found cause for objec- 
tion and correction. 1. Taking the number of 
houses, and an average to each house: the fallacy of 
result from this mode was illustrated by reference to 
various countries, at their various stages in the pro- 
gress of civilization, and by the different habits of 
persons in the same district of the same country. 
2. The estimate of population from the records of 
deaths, births, and marriages was still more fallacious. 
Among other illustrations, he mentioned his having 
known of five marriages between six people, with 
only three children as a result; and such pertur- 
bating influences are frequent. 3, Comparing a 
certain part of the population, — as, for instance, 
those capable of bearing arms, an element often 
occurring in history; to which he believed that more 
value was to be attached than any of the preceding 
methods. 4. Actual enumeration; of course the 
most perfect method, but one requiring a more com- 
plete machinery than had been hitherto applied. 

A desultory conversation ensued on the late 
Census, principally in relation to Ireland; but no 
point of importance was elucidated. 
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tions de la France avec cet Empire. Par R. THOMASSY, oy 
Edition. 8vo. 7s. 

RECHERCHES sur les ETABLISSEMENs 
des GRECS en SICILE. Par M. W. BRUNET DE PREgip 
1 vol. Svo. 15s, 

LINDE. Par MM. Dusots bE Jactony ¢ 
N. RAYMOND. 1 vol. 8vo. plates, 7s. 


ANALYSE GRAMMATICALE du TEXTE 
DEMOTIQUE du DECRET de ROSETTE. Par F. DE SAUL(Y 
e l’Académie. Tome ler, Partie Lre, 21s, 
REVUE de PHILOLOGIE, de LITTER). 
oo et HISTOIRE ANCLIENNES. Svo. Vol. L. 18, gy 
Nos. és, 


BABRIIT FABULA IAMBICZ CXXIIL. 
nune primum edite, JOH. FR. BOISSON ADE recensuit, Latin 
convertit et annotavit. Svo. Paris, Ss, 

Idem.—Secunda editio Parisina, novis curis expo 
lita. 12mo. 1s. 

HERODOTUS, Ctesias, Castor et Eratosthene, 
Grece et Latine. Ex recensione nova G. DINDORFIL et C. MUL 
LERI. Preceded by a complete Treatise on the Lonic Dialect by 
G. Dindorf, and followed by a Dissertation on the Ancient Chrone 
graphs by C. Maller. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth lettered, 1/. 1s, 

PAUSANI4 DESCRIPTIO GRACIZ 
Recognovit et praefatus est LUDOVICUS DINDORFIUS. Inthe 
preface Mr. Dindorf states the improvements which he has intr 
duced in the text. A new Index, much more complete than the 
hitherto published, and the Latin version, will be found valusbk 
additions. 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth lettered, 1/. 

GLOSSARIUM MEDLZ et INFIM 4 LATL 
NITATIS, Conditum A Curolo Dufresne, domino DU CANGE, cam 
supplementis integris monachorum ordinis 8. Benedicti, D. P. Cer 

nterii, Adelungii, aliorum, suisque digessit G. A. L. Henschel 
Vols. LV. and V. (L—R.) 4to. 4/, 10s, 


THESAURUS GRACZ LINGUE o 
HENRICO STEPHANO CONSTRUCTUS. Post editionem Ar 
glicam novis additamentis auctum, Ordineque alphabetic digestum 
tertio ediderunt Carolus Benedictus Hase, Guul. et Lud. Dindot 
Fase. 35, folio, 12s. ; large paper, 24s. 


ROYAL DICTIONARY, English and Frenel, 
and French and English, by FLEMING and TIBBINS, Pr 
Univ. Paris. Two very thick volumes, largest quarto size. Pars, 
1845. Price 3/. 3s, cloth boards. 


CHATEAUBRIAND, CGEUVRES CHOISIES 
10 vols. 12mo, Portrait, sewed, 1/, 15s, 
Génie du Christianisme, 2 vols.—Itinéraire de Jérusalem, 
2 vols.—Atala, René, &c., 1 vol—Les Martyrs, 1 vol- 
Les Natchez, 1 vol.—Etudes Historiques, 3 vols. 


SCRIBE.—CEUVRES CHOISIES de E 
SCRIBE, de l'Académie Frangaise. 5 vols. 12mo. sewed, 174 (d. 


VOLTAIRE, GEUVRES CHOISIES. 3 vols 
12mo. Portrait, sewed, 10s. 6d, 

Théatre, 1 yol.—Romans, 1 vol.—Contes et Satyres, 1 vol 

ROUSSEAU, CEUVRES CHOISIES. 3 vol 
12mo. Portrait, sewed, 10s. 6d. 

Confessions, 1 vol.—Emile, 1 yol—Nouvelle Heloise, |v: 


ROLLIN, TRAITE des ETUDES. Nouvelle 
édition, revue par M. LETRONNE. 3 vols. 12mo. sewed, 10s, 64 


SEVIGNE, LETTRES, avec les Notes de tous 


les Commentateurs. 6 vols. 12mo. sewed, 21s, 
WALCKENAER, MEMOIRES touchant 
vie et les écrits de Madame Sévigné. 3 vols. 12mo. 12s. d 
COURIER, GEUVRES CHOISIES, précédéss 
de sa vie par ARMAND CARREL 1 vol. 12mo, Portrait, 


STAEL, DE L’ALLEMAGNE. 1 yol. 12m 
Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s. 6d, 


STAEL, CORINNE, ou LITALIE. | 
12mo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 


F. Dipor & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-t0% 
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t {APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


FIRST IDEAS of NUMBER. 1s. 
FIRST IDEAS of GEOGRAPHY. 1s. 
SETEMBTIC TAUGHT by QUES- 


oe RITHMETICAL TABLES, Practi- 


aly Decimally Arranged; with Rules for Mental Calcula- 


“ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Rev. 


Dr RUSSELL. 1s. 6¢. 


THE BIBLE WORD BOOK. 1s. 


LUDLOW’S CLASS READING 
BOOK. 3. 

OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. 
Maps and Cuts. lod, 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. With Engravings. 1, 3d. 

OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. 
With Cuts. 10d. 

OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. 
Maps, &c. 1s. 


FIRST BOOK on ALGEBRA. 1s. 6d. 

FIRST BOOK on GEOMETRY. 1s. 6d. 

EASY LESSONS in MECHANICS. 
With Cuts. 3s. 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By 
Rev. Prof HALL. With numerous Cuts. 10d. 

OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. 
With Cuts. 3s. 6d. 

MANNERS and CUSTOMS mentioned 
in HOLY SCRIPTURE, illustrated by Travellers, With Cuts. 4s. 
ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 4s. 6d. 

THE HOUSE I LIVE IN;; or, Popu- 


lar Illustrations of the Structure and Punctions of the Human 
Body. With Woodcuts. 2s, 6d. 


®&THE INSTRUCTOR;; or, Progressive 


LESSONS in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. With Questions upon 
each Lesson. In Seven Volumes, with Woodcuts. 2s, each. 
Vol L EXERCISES and CONVERSATIONS. 
VoL Il. HOUSES, FURNITURE, FOOD, and CLOTHING. 
Vol I1f. LESSONS on the UNIVERSE 
Vol. IV, The CALENDAR, the MONTHS, and the SEASONS, 
Vol. V. DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPH 
Vol VI. ELEMENTS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Vol VIL ELEMENTS of MODERN HISTORY. 


EASY LESSONS on REASONING. 
hod, 
EASY LESSONS on MONEY 


MATTERS. 1s. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 6d. 


EASY POETRY for CHILDREN, 


selected by a Lady. 1s. 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
vith acopious Chronology, ey of C Conbomnporsy ry Soverei igns,and 


ayy ions for Examination ; Abridged from GLELG’S * F AMILY 
TORY OF ENGLAND.’ Strongly bound, 6s, 


ABBOTT'S READER; a Series of 


Familiar Pieces, in Prose and Verse. By the Author of ‘The 
Young Christian,’ * The Corner-Stone,’ &c. 


BIBLE GEOGRAPHY, with Maps, 2s. 
_ BIBLE MAPS, Small Folio, Coloured, 
4, 6d. clot 
BIBLE MAPS for SCHOOLS. 
BIBLE NARRATIVE. By Miss R. 
% ZORNLIN. With Maps, 7s. 
BIBLE BIOGRAPHY. 4s. 6d. 
READINGS in NATURAL THEO- 


LOGY, By Rey. H. FERGUS. 4s. 
READINGS in POETRY. 4s. 6d. 
READINGS in PROSE. 4s. 6d. 
READINGS in BIOGRAPHY. 4s. 6d. 
READINGS in SCIENCE. 5s. 


A COMPANION to EUCLID; being 
FL] to the Understanding of the First Four Books ; with im- 


Vith 


London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


This day is published, in | Soaloan pon. price 6s. cloth, pp. 536, 
101 


Edit 
YALES OF “THE "COLONIES: 
or, THE ADY BESURE S OF AN EMIGRANT. 
B LES KOWCROFT, Esq. 
Lon i, eee Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 


‘HE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any description 
involving the contingency ef human life, and offers the follow- 
ing advantages to its members :— 
A bonus annually (in shape of low premiums) equal to those 
of other offices granted every 3,5, or 7 years, a 
The pr ct of a larger bonus than can possibly be obtained 
at those offices, in the peculiarly beneficial mode adopted in the 


distribution of ‘the su 
Prospectuses and every information may be bas < on applica- 
tion at the Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Black fria’ 


Specimen of Tables :— 
Annual 
Age. Age. 


Premium 
for 100, 
wT £1 i 8 t a | £2 149) © | £667 
HARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. 
17, New Belden street. Blackfriars. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





Annual 
Premium 
for 100/. 


Annual 
Age. Premium 
for 1 








Charles Pole. Beg. 


"Chairmen. 
Cheries Boulton, Esq. | 


elix Ladbroke, og. 
H. Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Charles Littledale, Esq. 
Henry Littledale, — 
George Warde Lnerman, Esq. 
rice Pearse, 
Charles Retard Pole, Esq Esq. 
Henry Rich, Esq. 
Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Claude George Thornton, Esq. 
George Smith Thornton, Esq. 


. P. Pleydell Boaverie 
hen a eons Esq. 
John < Cockerell, =. 
jameel Pepys Cockerell, Esq. 


mmo 
Charles Bell Ford. Esa. 
William Franks, Esq. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. 
Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R.N. 
Edward Harman, Esq. 
Joseph Hoare, Esq. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
The Managers beg to inform the Public that the Holders of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in 
fhe pena according to the Conditions contained in their Pamph- 
let of Rates,which may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 
he Premiums required by this Office on Y oung Lives are 
lower than those of most of the Old Established Offi 
A Bonus was declared in January, 1844, to the Po! ead Holders 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and 
the Additions then made to the Policies were on an average of the 
different Ages One per Cent. xt Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
Period when the Policy Holders became entitled to participate 
in the Profits of the Society. 
Policies effected before Midsummer, 1846, will be entitled 
to participate in the Profits of the Society at the next division. 


J NEW ACHROMATIC POCKET COM- 
4 POUND ag ROSCOPE, for Physiological and Botanical 
Bencanches, with a Triplet Achromatic Object Glass; linear 
pow Price, complete in a neat leather case, 3/. l5s.; 
ace "yl 17s. 6d. Manufactured and sold by A. ABIRAHAN, 
Optician, &c. 29, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

Avery effective and extremely eos « Instrument, peculiarly 
adapted for, and a desideratum to, the Medical Profession. 


7x r 

I] ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— 
These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess suflicient power to show c clearly Jupiter's 
Moons. Its efficient performance asa Reconnoitering Telescope, 
both as to magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly 
adapted to the military pentionen and tourist. Price 35s.; or 
sent through the post at 36s.—The same Instrument, with an 
additional Eye-piece (Huyghenian) to show Saturn's Ring and 
some of the Double Stars, ng Stand and Case, 44 inches by 
3 inches, to contain the whole, 3. 2s.—To be had of the Maker, 
JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 









































AUTION.—HAY-MAKING SEASON.— 
/ Mrs. MARY WEDLAKE, Widow of the late Thomas 
Wedlake, of the Fairkytes Original Iron Works, Hornchurch, 
Essex, and 118, Fenchurch-street, opposite Mark-lane, London, 
begs to remind Agriculturists she continues making that most 
useful Implement for which her late husband obtained a patent, 
and received a Silver Medal at the Derby Show, the DOUBLE- 
AcTion re: MAKER, so much admired; also the HORSE 
’-RAKE. They may be inspected daily’ at the City Repo- 
} a for Arvicultucal a | Colonial Implements, 118, Fenchurch- 
street, opposite Mark-lane, London.—N.B, To prevent disap- 
pointment at this season, an early application for these Imple- 
ments is solicited.—Beware of impositions, as oftentimes a 
fraudulent use is made of the Patentee’s name. None genuine 
but those that are stamped ‘Mary WevLake. 





HORSE HAY-RAKE, 








RMSTRONG'’S H ¥ DRO-ELECTRIC 
MACHINES.—Messrs. WATSON & LAMBERT, who 
lately completed the _ Senate Machine for 7 United States, 
to intimate that th 
satisfaction. The perfect manner in which °F, are now 
put up, and the facility with which they can be at all times used, 
gives Messrs. W. them as 
a substitute for the glass ‘machines, both as regards economy and 
power. and over which they possess the additional advantage ot 
eing in no degree influenced by the state of the weather. 
Hydro-Electric Heskines of all sizes and every degree of power 
are manufactured by Messrs. W. & L., from whom the prices 
eng otper os particulars may be obtai n 
or by lett 
Cticlenmene, _Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1845. 


‘LECTRO PLATE, in great variety, and ot 

4 warranted quality only, at the Establishments of EL- 
KINGTON & CO.—The Patentees, from their great experience 
in England aa France, are enabled to decide the quantity of 
silver necessary to insure durability and economy for ever, 
article they manufacture, and which invariably bear the 
marks, E. and Co., under a crown. 

Having granted numerous Sooness to use their patented pro- 
cesses. to intimate to purchasers that they are not 
seapensinle’ for the quality. ote 4 sold as plated by their pro- 
cess, unless aes 4 bear arks. 

RELPLATING “AND GILDING. 

Old plated and other articles repaired and re-plated, o 

ilt, and the quality warranted, if sent direct to either oft their 

istablishments. No other party in ndon is authorized to 
re-plate. Persons infringing these patents, by using the pro- 
cesses, or by purchasing goods so plated or gilt, will be proceeded 
against. 











22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn- 
ELKINGTON & CO.+ | street); 
And 45, Moorgate-street, City. 
\ ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
4 BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and oxtpasedinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose— An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the ‘usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brusbes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner, 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive Ulees hing, and or pring the luxury of agenuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at MET FE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 B..Oxford-street, a ion from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words * From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses, 


EAL & SON’S LIST of BEDDING, con- 
taining a full deséription of hy be maar Sizes, and ‘Prices, 

by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best salted te make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively for the manufacture and sale of redding (nobedstonds 
or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather-dressers 
and Bedding seanulectarers, 196, opposite the Chapel, Totten- 


ham-court-roac 

\ OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
4 SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not o- ire snuffing; i maz burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 

\ ECHI’S CHESSMEN, in Ivory, Bone and 
4 Wood, No. 4, Leadenhall-street, London. The best and 
cheapest ;—which may also be said of his Backgammon, Draught 
and Chess Boards, Cribbage Boards and Pegs, Cushioned Baga- 
telle Tables, Pope Joan Boards, Work-boxes, Desks, Pocket- 
books, Writing and Envelope Cases, Dressing Cases, Tea Caddies, 
Table Cutlery, Sheflield Plated Ware, Penknives, Scissors, 
Clothes, Hair, and Tooth Brushes, Combs, Razors, Strops, &c. 
Quality of all articles first-rate. 


Ki AHAN’S LL. WHISKY ( (7 years old), 20s, 
gallon. This spirit is gatvorsally preferred to the 
finest & Ro Brandy.—A choice selection of Foreign Wi ate and 
Spirits,—Bass’s Pale India Ale,—Dublin XX Stout, &c. at mo- 
derate prices. Kinahan & Co., in recommending the above, beg 
seapectneny to inform the public that they have just imported a 
apply of pure “*Glenlivat” and “Islay” Whisky,—20s. per 
gallon. Guinness’s XX_ Stout in Quarts und Pints. 
Stores, 25, King William-street, Strand. 


I TOCKIN’S PREPARATION of SEIDLITZ 

POWDER is in one bottle, and will keep in every situa- 
tion. The dose can be apportioned to suit all ages and constitu- 
ae It is the solid salt of a natural spring. A full dose acts 

a medicine, a smaller forms a ‘asteless, refreshing beverage, 
Sold in bottles (of 12 to 18 doses), at 2s. 6d. Itis well adapted 
as a general family medicine. (To Surgeons invaluable, forthe 
saline draught being taken as freely by children as adu 

can never disagree with or weaken the stoma ch.) 

dose for 4d., if enclosedin potone letter. HOC 

Duke-street, Manchester-squ and 1, yA 4 1% 

Within. The D e pot for Carson’ 8 ; Salting Instrument. Country 

Agents wanted. 

Under the Patronage of the Queen and Royal Family of Great 
Britain, and the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe. 
YOWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL— 

This Elegant, ten rant, and Transparent Oil, in its pre- 
servalive, restorative, beautifying qualities, for the Human 

Hair. is unequalled Fa bout the whole y=. rice 3s. 6d— 

7s.—Family Bottles (equal to 4 small) 10s. » and deukie that 

size, 21s. 

CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the words, “ ROW- 
LAND’'S MACASS ak O1L” engraved in two lines on the 
Wrapper; and on the back of the W yd nearly 1,500 times, 
containing 29,028 letters. All others are Spurious Imitations. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a fragrant white powder, prepared from Oriental herbs 
of inestimable virtue, for preservin and beautifying the TEETH, 
and strengthening the GUMS. It eradicates tartar from the 
‘Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves 
the enamel, imparting the most pure and pearl-like whiteness ; 
and gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. Scurvy is by 
its means eradicated from the gums, and a healthy action and 
redness are induced, so that the teeth (if soese) are thus ren- 
e CAUTION in hele avery Paces ie. ae. pet ~~ 

—To protect the Public from youd 
id Address, Some “a. ROWLAND “ S SON bo, . 
on the Govesument Stamp af- 
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BY AUTHORITY. 

2 vols. Svo. 
INUTES of the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL 
en SeOea see 5 with Appendices and Plans of School- 


Houses. 
Lately published, 


N 





ETON ee EDITION OF GRAY. 
1 nes - tery price 10s, 6d., 
wie! ane paper 


u RAY’ 'S PO OETICAL’ ‘WORKS, 
English and Latin, Illustrated ; id Edited —_ Intro- 

po Sues by the Rev, JOHN MOUI LTRIE 
Eton ; E. P. Williams, Printer and Publisher ; and ats 5, Bridge- 


Just p 








= 
NAt URALIST’S LIBRARY 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. - 

Part L--British Birds—was published on the 15th j 
1s, 4d, containing 11 beautifully coloured plates, and 11) rein 
descriptive matter. To be continued on the Ist and 15th N 
month. The“ British Birds” will form Twelve Pa ech 


133 coloured Plates, numerous W oodcuts, and nearly 1,0 Tenet 








No. 9% 


e MINUTES for 1839-40, 40-41, 41-42. letter-press, for 16s. 
2s, ab each ; and for 1842-43, ¢ street, Blackfriars, London. This Edition of the “ Naturalist’s Library,” though amg — 
= don: John W. Parker, West strand. WHITTAKER'S POPULAR LIBRARY. eee ee cman euiios of te cnion atti. Pore the Oe 
his os volumes, 8vo, with Plates, Now publishing, in parts, geen s Lag! an. large svo. each equalto | jn it ‘any « of which will be complete in itself, <4 had ae and other 
STV 
N 3 d TAY se ——— 
arn aTiV 1g to ancertain to HOKMARA, | 1 arr 1. of the UNITED STATES EXPEDL- | init, {Flectstret, London, W. 1. inary, alan, MM SouNTRSS 
Stoddart and Captain Cono! : TION ROUND the WORLD, during the years 1838 to 1342. Curry & Co. Dubl in. coun xE 
By the Rev. rag -H WOLFF, D.D. L.L.D. By CHARLES WILKES, the Commander of the Expedition. n a few days, in post Svo. cloth, + HREE 
London: published, for the Author, by ‘John W. eae, West | Condensed and nen pg TEW ZEALAN D and ITS ABORIGIN value of 
Strand. — ‘'o be completed in three parts fortiing 1 vol. 10s, 6d, cloth. “ ES, competition of 
Pe, aneaiies : - CAUTION 0 THE TA )E.—It is hoped that the trade will being an Ace ount of the} ented Peculiarities of the Nativg pomay be 
his day, 2 /, 2 volumes, 8vo, with Plates, 32s, not be misled by Messrs. Wiley and Putnam's erroneous state- | of New Zealand, with Practical Rugecstions for their Moral anj the work of th: 
\LEMENTS of ME STEOROLOGY ; being the | ment, asit appears, by the late judgment in the Court of Exchequer, Intellectual Improv mene and their Advancement in Cis The EXAM! 
that there is nocopyright in an American work in this country, | Also an Account of “5 prtant Measures recently ispand 2nd of 
Tage Edition, revised and enlarzed, of Meteorological Essays. | any more than there is in Auerica for an English work, until the | ito the Colony by the I oon islature, and a Statement of the Candidates 1 
By the late JOHN F. DANIELL, For. See. K.S. ‘American publishers and government choose to mect the just | Resources of the Colony, and the superior Advantages which j tothe Bev. J 
By a eee Te oe ee austen auch | overtures made by the English ministers for a reciprocal arrange- | Row presents as a Field for Emigration and the Anvestnas d fru then 


enlarged, 21s. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 











ment. 





COMPLETION OF THE MORNING EXERCISES. 






capital. 
By WILLIAM BROWN, Esq. 
Late a uenber of the Legislative C ‘ouneil of New Zealand, 











admission to 
examination. 


THE STUDY OF CHEMICAL PHILOSOPITY, | 14 very large volume, vo, being the eth, and completing the ee ee 
‘ # Spar age That hyo * pound in ¢ ust published, price lid, ao 
London: a e — a Strand. r YHE MORN NING EXERCISES at CRIP- | THR SROOND PAR? OF oo = 

Just published, svo. clott PLEGATE, &c., being divers Sermons by several Ministers » ah IT TC 
N INQUIRY into the P HYSIOL OGICAL | of the Gospel in and near London. 5th edition,  coretey collated a ‘LEOD'S ARI 7 on TICAL QU ESTIONS, R. AR 
and MEDICINAL PROP ees, of the ACONITUM and corrected, with Notes and Translations, by J AMES NICHOLS, Arith &e., ea bo \D, Maw an t ing of Fractional the abo 
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